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OUR 197 ANNIVERSARY 


HE passing of another year reminds us of an 

added milestone in our industrial growth. The 
unpaved commercial highways of recent years 
have brought to all of us a realization of our de- 
pendence on one another and have woven our 
relationships even more closely than before. 


Our obligation to a loyal clientele is grate- 
fully acknowledged and with the prospect of an 
approaching business revival we know that these 
valued contacts will be maintained and enhanced. 


OPPENHEIMER CASING Co. 


PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON WELLINGTON 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG TIENTSIN SYDNEY 


Factories and Agencies throughout the World 
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Knife heads furnished 
with cutter to turn out 
14-inch cubes. 


Extra knife heads fur- 


ished to cut cubes *%% 


and 1% inches. 

















“BUFFALO” 
Fat Cutter 


Designed to produce more uniform cubes — 





smaller in size and practically without waste! 





— Fat Cutter will 
cut up cubes of pork fat, 
cooked tongue and cooked meats 
for making blood sausage, head 
cheese, mortadella, bologna and 


other sausage specialties. 


This machine does as much work 
as 5 men can do by hand. Re- 
duces overhead and production 


costs. A great time and labor saver. 


Capacity: 1000 lbs. per hour 





A few types of sausage specialties made with the use of a 
“BUFFALO” Fat Cutter 








Write for full details and price 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baftalo.N.Y..U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ‘“‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St 
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Modern Conveying Equipment 
for the Packing Industr 


be :| 





Link-Belt SS-4126 Chain with rigid side fingers 
every 12 in., used on splitting conveyor, handling 
beef carcasses through dressing operation. 





No. 88-4126 chain with rigid side fingers spaced 
every 36 in., handling hog carcasses from coolers 
to cutting floor. 





Above: Timken equipped 
Anti-Friction Bearing 
Corner Sprockets for 
Overhead Conveyors. Can 
be furnished in all sizes. 


Right: No. SS-4126, 6 in. pitch, ice chain with 
rigid side finger. 
Left: No. 678, 6 in. pitch, drop forged Rivetless 
chain, with hinged drop finger attachment. 








The Link-Belt meat slicer for bacon, beef and 
fresh cuts. A high speed, dependable machine, 
made in 6 models. Send for Bulletin B-15. 
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Overhead Pusher Conveyors 


INK-BELT chains and sprockets correctly applied as- 
sure continuous operation, long life and smooth start- 
ing under load. 


+ 


No. SS-4126 chain—high carbon steel with heat treated 
rivets or bolts—is ideally suited for conveyors of this 
type. 


No. 678 drop forged Rivetless chain with rigid or hinged 
drop fingers, or hinged side fingers, is another dependable 
long-lived chain for conveyors handling carcasses through 
the various operations in dressing. 


These chains with Link-Belt plain bearing and anti-friction 
bearing type sprocket corners, make a combination hard to 
beat for this work. 


Use Link-Belt chains, sprockets, bearings, takeups, and 
other accessories on all conveying, elevating and power 
transmission services throughout your plant. Large stocks 
are carried at convenient points throughout the country. 


4705 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 

Leading Manufacturers 
of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 
CHICAGO Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd.; Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Dodge Works, 519 N. Holmes Ave.; Ewart Works, 220 S. Belmont Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA Works, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO Works, 400 Paul Ave. 
In Canada—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto Works; Montreal; Vancouver. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


LINK-BELT 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO, JUNE 1 TO NOV. 1, 1983 
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LIBERAL TRADE-IN 


Your old ham boilers have a definite 
cash value toward the purchase of new, 
modern, efficient ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers. Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it economical — cost-cutting fea- 
tures make it highly profitable to equip 
with new ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of 
Nirosta Metal, Monel Metal, Cast 
Aluminum and Tinned Steel, in a com- 
plete range of sizes and shapes. The 
most complete line available. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 











Many monarchs have been dethroned, 
but ADELMANN Ham Boilers still 
reign supreme. They remain without a 
peer for efficiency, sturdiness, economy 
and the production of high quality prod- 
uct that sells! 


Elliptical yielding springs, self-sealing 
cover, sturdy construction and easy-to- 
clean design are exclusive features found 
only in ADELMANN Ham Boilers — 
features which insure the continued su- 
premacy of the King of Ham Boilers. 


Cash in on the boiled ham market with 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers — “The 
Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer.” Com- 
plete details available. Write! 
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THE KING OF 
HAM BOILERS 


still reigns supreme 
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Type “O-E” Nirosta Metal Boiler 











Main Office and Factory, Post Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 
Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. ‘ 
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| Meres how 


ne | HANDSOME 
: | HAMS 
~ | HELP 
; | PROFITS! 


These hams are wet-wrapped with 
amber Cellophane. The golden tint 
adds a special touch of quality— 





but does not interfere with perfect 
visibility. Note the fine appearance 
th of the printing on the Cellophane. 






1€ 
n- Wi ewny meat packer will want 
to read what Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany says here: 
— “The marked improvement in ‘ 






eye-appeal of our Butts, Picnics, 
and Baked Hams in Cellophane f 
is an immediate and lasting stim- 
ulus to their sale. We are of the i 
opinion that the cost of wrapping i 
quality meats in Cellophane is 
well repaid by the selling advan- 
tages.” 













That’s straight from the shoul- 
der! Proof that Oscar Mayer be- 
lieves it is shown by the fact that 
they also wrap bacon, pork sau- 
sage, and bacon squares in Cello- 
phane. Yes... they’re all doing 
nicely, thank you! 












Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
Inc., Empire State Building, New 
York City. i 
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ellophane 


TRADE ARK 





“Cellophane” is the registered 
trade-mark of the Du Pont 
Cellophane Co., Inc. ry} 
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A SATISFIED USER 





Batchelder, Snyder, 
Dorr & Doe Co. is noted 
for the ability to per- 
form necessary opera- 
tions at low cost. Proof 
of the latter is evi- 
denced in the fact that 
they are enthusiastic 
users of our Automatic 
Linker. This remark- 
able machine cut their 
labor costs over 40%. 
It can effect like econ- 
omies for you! Write 
for details! 


the finest recommendation available! 








FAC TOMY amo SwORE OSES 
CRBTONE @ NORT™ BTS 


Barchevoer. Swper.Dorr & Doe Company 
~Puckers- 
‘Producers of Fane Foods 
tes A Sse 
BEEF. MUTTON, LAMB. VEAL.PORK, LARD. HAMS.BACON, 
SAUSAGES. POULTRY.GAME. BUTTER, CHEESE.EGGS. 
FISH.CANNED FOODS. FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
Orrices 6 Sroses 47 to 8! Biacnsrone St 
and 62 to 76 Noa St 
Boston. Mass 


—_— 
cecgocous cannes 5008 February 13, 1931. 
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Ur. Henry Cohn 
Automatic Linker, Inc. 
125 West 45th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 
You herve asked the result of our experience with your Automatic Linker. 


t is now one year since this machine went into service in our sausage 

factory. In reviewing the results obtained during this riod, we appear 
o have developed certain advantages of the machine linking over hand 
nking. There is of course, uniformity with respect to links; second, 

it is our estimate that there is a reduction in labor cost of something 

more than forty percent and this without adding labor in any other 

direction 

The service you have supplied with respect to the Linker has been adequate 

and therefore protects our investment in the machine and maintains proper 

maintenance cost 


On a timed run made recently, it is reported to me that the machine 
linked eleven hundred and twenty-five pounds of product in one hour. 


It is appropriate therefore, to say that up-to date we are pleased with 
the machine, your service and the net results. 


Very truly yours, 


BATCHELDER AT: RR & DOE COMPANY 
By S79 , 
Pre 











The Automatic Linker 
will link sausage cas- 
ings of any kind or size, 
uniformly. It will effect 
labor economies in your 
sausage room as high 
as 50%. It requires a 
minimum of attention 
and reduces mainte- 
nance costs. Take ad- 
vantage of the savings 
it effects to increase 
your profits. Complete 
details available. Write 
today! 


AUTOMATIC LINKER INC 


125 West 45S! gg New York City 


PHONE: BRYANT 9-9048 





FACTORY- NEWARK.N. J. 
“OUR CUSTOMERS ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN “ 
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“Every winner, in any race, 








: must keep his eye on the GOAL-- 
e, e 2 a 99 
a not on the rival at his side. 

ir Uncle Jake 
. ‘The successful man is too busy producing goods of Quality to worry about 
be: a competitor whose standards are lowered to meet a price. He seeks 
a the goal with a single purpose --- an assured future and the reward of 
d- reasonable profits. 

. Quality being your first consideration, the packaging of a products takes 
te a big place. The packers problems are especially difficult; not only to 


te protect foods but to present them in a refined, appetizing way. 


Our close study of the needs of the packing business enables us to 


supply specialized protection to all kinds of foods --- or shipping apyonane, 
at any time. 


Our printing plant is at your command for individual designs and wrappers. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT (Kalamazoo County) MICHIGAN 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
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PRACTICAL — ECONOMICAL — SCIENTIFIC IC 


The most practical, economical and scientifically correct meat 
grinder knives and plates in existence are the O. K. Knives 
and the C. D. Plates. Proof of these facts is that all the large 
packers and most of the prominent sausagemakers in this and 
foreign countries have adopted the O. K. Knives and 






plants. 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 
can be changed 
in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of 
Grinders in existence. 









C. D. Plates as standard equipment in their 


The C. D. Reversible angie hole plate 
and the O. K. Reversible angle hole 
plate are a tremendous achievement! 
They will outwear any two other plates. 
Write today for more particulars. 


Send for our catalog and price list giv- 
ing detailed information and construc- 
tive advice on how to take care of your 





New C. D. Reversible Plate, 
Can be used on both sides, 


meat grinder. 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 
2021 Grace Street, Chicago, Illinois 





0. K. Angle Hole Reversible Pilate 
Can be used on both sides, 








CUTTING COSTS 


PROFITS! — in 
more than 225 plants 


To determine the efficiency of a 
machine find out who uses it. 
More than 225 shrewd packers, in- 
tent on cutting costs, have installed 
CALVERT Bacon Skinners — as 
many as 50 and 75 in some plants! 
There must be a reason for such 
popularity—write for details! 


CALVERT 





> Bacon Skinner 





Hand or power operated 


— BUILDING 


A List of Users that 
runs from A to Z 


Armour and Company 
Batchelder & Snyder 
Cudahy Bros. Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. 


Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons 


John J. Felin & Co. 
Adolf Gobel, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Hunter Packing Co. 
Illinois Meat Co. 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
Louisville Prov. Co. 
John Morrell & Co, 


Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. 


Rath Packing Co. 
Swift & Company 
Tiedemann & Harris 
Union Meat Co. 
Virden Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Patrick Young Co. 
Wm. Zoller Co. 

and over 200 others 


THE CALVERT MACHINE CO. 


1606-08 Thames St. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


GRIFFITH'S 


PERFECTED SAUSAGE SEASONINGS 


It is reasonable to choose for 
quality. 

Spicing is the Quality ele- 
ment in seasoning. 

Spicing comes from the Oils 
or Essences or Extracts of the 
Whole Spice or the Leaf of 
Sage and Marjoram. These 
extractions are emulsified or 
dried —they have all the husks 
or shells removed. The flavor 
remains. 

Use GRIFFITH’S Perfected 
Seasonings — They cost less. 
Prepared in Liquid — Dry Sol- 
uble or Dry Mixed Natural. 


Do you want a sample to test? 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street 


Canadian Factory and Office: 


Chicago, Illinois 


532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 


——, 
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... Better Looking Beef 


A well-known packer says: “We use BEMIS 
BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS exclusively, buying hun- 
dreds of them every year. They certainly give 
a nice white color to the beef, and also take 
away any ‘wrinkled’ effect that the carcass may 
have, giving it a smoothness that is very 
desirable.” 


“Home-made” bleaching cloths, of ordinary 
light sheeting, are not sufficiently absorbent to 
do a good job of bleaching. Furthermore, there 
is a considerable waste in cutting the cloth, and 
the edges ravel in washing. 


Bemis Beef Bleaching Cloths are made of 
extra-heavy cotton, specially woven to obtain 
the greatest possible absorption. They take up 
all the surface blood. Double-hemming and 
lock-stitching prevent raveling, and assure long 
wear. The cloths come to you in proper size, 
all ready to use. And their initial cost is low. 


Free sample, on request. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street . . . . . Saint Louis, Mo. 
51st Street and 2nd Avenue . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bemis. 


MEAT BAGS & COVERS 
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ZEST, 1869 


“B SETTER FLOORS” 


~DREHMANN 
— FLOOR BRICK ~ 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
508 GLENWOOD AVE. PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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The Man Who Knows 


55 W.42 ND. STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Jack of Many Trades 
H.J.MAYER 


SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 


The prime 





The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 





favorite of “Hallowell” Tank Charging Truck 


schweiger Liver, e Just the Truck around the Packing Plant when a 
a. ae don progresstve round nose Dump Cart comes in handy—which is often. 
Carne, 1 Rouladen Del- B... 4 geen my nl —_ ee ak strong, 
-~ ~~ “ 8 the racket; has roun corners; is galvanized 
aa ——— packe rs and sanitary throughout. 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Furnished heavily galvanized or of Monel Metal as 
preferred. 


The “Hallowell” Line Is Fully De- 
scribed in Packing Plant Equip- 





ment Bulletin 449 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO| 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 


| zostox © JENKINTOWN,PENNA. = xewvonx 





H. J. MAYER & SONS Co. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 





DETROIT Box 650 


ST.Lovis 























SERVICE and QUALITY 


Along the Entire Weight and Price Range of 


BEEF—HAM—SHEEP—LAMB—BACON—FRANK—CALF BAGS 


SHIPMENTS WITHIN 24 HOURS 
Tell us the kinds you use. We will make samples of 
stockinette best for your particular needs. And give you 
lowest quotations on them. 





WYNANTSKILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 
Bred K. Higbic Austin & Meyer Co ©. M. Ardiaacal W. J. Newmaa Jos. W. Gates 
417 & Dearborn St. Grant Buliding oo4t—Aiat Ave. 1605 “Fear! st. 181 ‘W. ie 
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This International 3-ton Truck, owned by Hansen and Chester, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Give Thought to Your Truck Needs 





North Bergen, N. J., is representative of the modern, hand- 


some trucks you will find in the International line. 


Many TRUCKS and many fleets have now 
run one, two, or three years beyond the point 
where true economy called for their replace- 
ment. Their continued operation is a tribute 
to their stamina, but when obsolete equipment 
is used penalties are paid day after day. A 
close check-up may show heavy operating ex- 
pense that can be sidestepped instantly through 
a change to new, efficient, modern International 
Trucks, 


And there is safety for driver, load, and pub- 
lic to be considered . . . as well as the addi- 
tional publicity value offered by attractive new 
trucks as compared with shabby, unreliable oid 
equipment. 


You will be surprised at the many improve- 
ments made in International Truck design dur- 
ing the last three years. Efficiency, power, 





... and Check Them Against the Low-Cost Trucks 
Offered by INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


speed, safety, durability, and appearance have 
been stepped up each year . . . and in the face 
of this program of improvement International 
Truck prices have been reduced. 


We have never before been able to offer you 
the outstanding truck values we present today. 
For example, a new Half-Ton, 6-Cylinder 
International sells for $360, and a popular 1¥,- 
ton model for $615, prices for the chassis, f.o.b. 
factory. Check your needs against the modern 
trucks in the International line. Sizes range 
from '4-ton to 7',-ton, and the value and effi- 
ciency in every model is strictly in keeping with 
the times. Ask the nearest Company-owned 
branch, or International Truck dealer, for a 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. —— Chicago, Illinois 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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For Better Results 












































Even hard wear will not damage 
delicate finishes as rapidly as im- 
proper soaps. Providing and 
maintaining fine finishes costs 
money —they should be pro- 


tected. 


LUSTRO SOAP is guaranteed 
not to harm the most delicate 


surface. It will restore the original 


finish, quickly and with the least 
effort. . 


















' Plated, Polished 
Delicate Greasy 
ge or Painted 
Finishes Surfaces 
Surfaces 
— Examples — «OT Examples — Examples _ 
Fibre Floors Plated Metal Plant Floors 
Motor Trucks Painted or Plain Wood Cutting Tables 
Salesmen’s Cars Painted Walls & Floors Killing Floors 
Rubber Tile Floors Polished Tile or Marble Garage Floors 
| Varnished Surfaces, etc._| s etc., etc., etc. al LL etc., etc., etc. _I 





For certain cleaning jobs washing 
powder is best—and LIGHT- 
HOUSE Washing Powder is 
preferred. It contains no abrasive 
or material which can scratch or 
mar the surface, yet it cleans 
thoroughly, efficiently, with less 
labor. 


NOTE: Where some abrasive 
action is desired—as on plain 
metals, plain tiles, porcelain fix- 
tures, etc., etc.—LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser should be used. 











Every packer is faced with the 
difficult task of keeping greasy 
surfaces clean and realizes the 
difficulties of the work. Wise 
packing plant executives use 
ROYAL Washing Powder which 
is almost straight alkali, but con- 
tains just enough soap to lightly 
lather on thin films of grease 
without becoming too soapy in 
heavy grease and increasing 


cleaning difficulties. 


ROYAL 


WASHING 











r 





Krimours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


WASHING wochbichente 


y, 





















ARMOUR 485 COMPANY 





Industrial Soap Division 


1355 W. 3ist Street, Chicago, Ill 
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Roosevelt Farm Relief Bill Is Rushed 


Through House Under Pressure 


The Roosevelt-Wallace farm re- 
lief bill—giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture autocratic powers 
over agriculture and the food in- 
dustries—passed the House at 
Washington on March 22 by a 
vote of 315 to 98. 

Amendments were not per- 
mitted—except that which abol- 
ished civil service rules for the 
army of government agents which 
will have to be recruited to en- 
force the measure. 

Desire to support the President 
in his “new deal” program was 
tempered with fear of the tremen- 
dous possibilities for harm—not 
only to industry and to the con- 
sumer, but to the farmer himself 
—which lie in what Mr. Roosevelt 
frankly admitted to be “a new and 
untrod path.” 


House and Senate Leaders Kalk 


So strong was this feeling, even 
among agriculturalists, that the 
chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture declined to sponsor 
the bill, and it was introduced by 
another. 


Going now to the Senate, the 
measure meets the same feeling. 
Senator Ellison D. Smith of South 
Carolina, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, de- 
clined to accept the measure and 
announced on March 23 that he 
had drafted a substitute. 


Hearings have been demanded 
in the Senate, but it may be that 
the administration will use the 
Same pressure to force the bill 
through the Senate as it did 
through the House, without hear- 


ings or amendment. The next few 
days will tell. Professional farm 
leaders supporting the bill claim 
to have enough votes te force it 
through at once. 

The meat packing industry has not yet 
made an official statement of its attitude. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has re- 
ceived letters from leading packers in all 
parts of the country expressing their 


views. These will be summarized in the 
next issue. 


FOR A “SOCIAL EXPERIMENT.” 


The bill which passed the House at 
Washington on March 22, and which is 
now before the Senate, would make Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
(seated) the absolute dictator of the meat 
packing and other food industries cov- 
ered by the bill. His assistant, Prof. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell (standing), formerly of 
Columbia University, helped him draw up 
the bill. Both have been “on the air” 


this week trying to sell to the American 
people their idea of a 
(Acme photo.) 


“balanced social 
state.” 





Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace and Assistant Secretary Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell have been on the air 
a number of times during the week 
with explanations regarding the pro- 
visions of the farm relief bill and what 
it is designed to accomplish. 


Administration Air Propaganda. 


Mr. Wallace explained that the bill 
was drawn only after extended debate 
among farm leaders who realized that 
no one plan of production control could 
serve all major farm crops equally well. 
Because a method that looked good on 
paper might not work out so well in 
practice, these leaders desired to give 
the administrators of the plan leeway 
to modify the methods whenever neces- 
sary. 

Further, the farm leaders wanted 
something practical and they wanted it 
quick. Therefore they recommended 
that very broad powers be conferred on 
the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to deal with the situation. 
“Their recommendations,” Mr. Wallace 
said, “in general were in line with the 
Topeka speech made by President 
Roosevelt last fall.” 


Wants a “Balanced Social State.” 


He regards the bill as “a major social 
experiment,” looking toward a balanced 
social state. 


“Tt is trying,” he said, “to subdue the 
habitual anarchy of a major American 
industry and to establish organized con- 
trol in the interest not only of the 
farmer, but of everybody else.” 


Prof. Tugwell’s explanation covered 
the emergency existing and the loss of 
foreign markets, and the need of the 
American farmer to reduce his produc- 
tion to meet the needs of domestic con- 
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sumption, at least until such time as 
export markets can be re-established. 

“Shall we continue to produce for a 
market that doesn’t exist?” he asks. 
The only hope of higher prices for the 
farmer lies, he said, in accommodating 
production to the amount that the mar- 
ket will take—the market in which cus- 
tomers can actually pay for goods; and 
that it is the basic purpose of the new 
farm bill to make this adjustment. 

Much confidence had been evident in 
business circles that an upward turn 
would be evident with the passage by 
Congress in record time of the banking 
and economy measures. Even the beer 
bill had its optimistic features for busi- 
ness. The introduction of the farm 
relief bill, on the other hand, acted as a 
damper on business confidence. 


Effect on Business. 


Cattle markets have been weak, but 
the hog market has shown considerable 
fluctuation. The week opened with a 
Chicago top of $4.30 and an average of 
$4.15. The second day of the week 
recorded a 5c increase in the top, but 
a 5c decline in the average price. By 
mid-week the top had dropped to $4.15 
and the average to $3.95. Thursday’s 
market opened with renewed strength. 

Owing to extreme shortage of sup- 
plies carlot buying of cured meats has 
been active and has continued so 
throughout this week. 


In the general markets there is an 
undercurrent of uncertainty, which is in 
contrast with the optimism felt as a 
result of the three major bills which 
became law in record time. This un- 
certainty developed with the introduc- 
tion of the farm bill, and fear of the 
powers granted by it to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The farm relief bill provides that in 
the case of contracts made prior to the 
date of approval of the act the vendee 
shall pay the tax unless the contract 
prohibits such addition. 

Packers Protect Themselves. 


In this connection, numerous leading 
packers are specifying a protective 
clause when taking orders from retail- 
ers for deferred or future delivery, 
especially in connection with Easter 
business. One clause which is being 
used reads as follows: 


“Buyer shall pay all taxes and 
charges imposed by any federal farm 
relief or similar law now or hereafter 
enacted and/or all increased cost of 
these goods caused by any taxes and 
charges imposed by such law.” 


Some packers are stamping or im- 
printing the foregoing clause on order 
blanks and invoices, and then are leay- 
ing with the dealer at the time the sale 
is made a duplicate copy of the order 
blank so imprinted. 
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The daily press reflects the general 
attitude of the country in its desire to 
support the President in his effort to 
remedy conditions. In most cases hesi- 
tation to criticize is apparent, though 
the impression is general that the Wal- 
lace farm bill is radical and dangerous 
in the form in which it was introduced, 
and passed by the House without per- 
mission to debate or amend. 

Critical But Hesitant: 


Regarding relief for the farmer the 
Chicago Tribune (Roosevelt sympa- 
thizer) says: “The farm bill now pend- 
ing in congress makes no frontal attack 
upon the basic cause of the farmers’ 
difficulties. The farmers’ taxes will be 
no less as a result of the passage of 
the bill and neither will the purchasing 
power of the cities be increased. The 
bill will raise the price of foodstuffs by 
taxing consumers and may be expected 
to result, therefore, in lessened con- 
sumption. A farm plan which ignores 
and even aggravates the basic causes of 
the present difficulties of the farmer 
can hardly prove his salvation.” 


Concerning dictatorial powers over 
business given the Secretary of Agri- 








Better Shift to Low Speed 


(Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal.) 


One of the best things about the Roose- 
velt farm bill is that it is an emergency 
measure that may be terminated instantly 
on order of the President. 

One of the best things that could happen 
to it would be enough delay to permit the 
country to examine it and express itself 
on it. But that apparently is not the pro- 
gram. It is to be rushed right along at 
the same rate of speed as the other emer- 
gency measures in the Roosevelt program, 
which would mean, at a guess, that the 
end of another week would see the Dill 
full-fledged law. 

So great is the enthusisam aroused by 
the two-week-old record of President 
Roosevelt that there is marked reluctance 
to question the wisdom of his agricultural 
undertaking. Yet we think he should be 
the first to question it, for we have the 
idea that it might easily bring discredit 
to an administration that has made_an 
extraordinary start. And it’s time when 
we need an administration keeping right 
on being extraordinarily good, from the 
standpoint of public confidence in it. 

It is difficult to see how this measure 
ean be any simpler to operate than the 
agricultural marketing act—rather the 
contrary—and look what the Farm Board 
did to American agriculture! 

This new bill would confer unparalleled 
powers. Under it the President, or his 
official representative, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, could: 

(1) Fix and levy a tax; 

(2) Distribute tax revenue directly to 
individuals; 

(3) Fix prices; 

(4) Put people in or out of business, 
through the licensing provisions; 

(5) Close open markets; 

(6) Influence, if not actually control, 
food production. 

These are some of the outstanding and 
awe-inspiring features. We think people 
should study the bill and realize just how 
far-reaching it is. If, fully understanding 
it, they still want their new President to 
make the experiment for which it provides 
the machinery, then that is all right. 
Frankly, our hope has been that it might 
be delayed a little, and that in the mean- 
time prices of farm products might ad- 
vance enough, under this new deal now 
functioning, so that it might be possible 
for Mr. Roosevelt to just tuck this legis- 
lation away in his roll-top desk and for- 
get it. 
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culture the same newspaper says: “The 
Secretary is given complete authority 
over all handlers of the basic commodi- 
ties through a license system, the terms 
of which he may dictate and which may 
include at his discretion any agency 
from the corner grocery to the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Agencies are to make 
reports, keep accounts, throw their 
books open, maintain trade practices as 
the Secretary sees fit.” 


Political Pay-Rollers. 


As to the removal of civil service re- 
strictions from the army of enforcement 
agents the Chicago Tribune says: 


“To the Roosevelt farm bill with its 
grant of autocratic control over farm 
prices, farm production, and the ma- 
chinery of processing and marketing, 
the house agricultural committee added 
an amendment to turn the army of 
agents and inspectors called for by the 
bill into an army of patronage. 


“The requirement that such employes 
come under civil service was stricken 
out at the demand of the members of 
the Democratic house patronage com- 
mittee, who freely admit that they see 
in the farm bill a rich plum tree from 
which to feed the hungry mob of job 


(Continued on page 23.) 
_— as 


FARMERS PROTEST MEASURE. 


The Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association sent the following tele- 
gram to Senator Ellison D. Smith, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, March 23: 


“The Farmers’ National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, the largest farmer co- 
operative group, representing 900,000 
farmer stockholders and patrons han- 
dling 50 per cent of all grain mar- 
keted in the surplus grain states, ur- 
gently protests against enactment of 
the farm relief measure before con- 
gress. It is another costly, dangerous 
experiment, which even its authors do 
not clearly understand. 


“It was framed by the same 
of so-called farm leaders who wreck 
the last administration with the farm 
board. This experiment cost taxpay- 
ers 500 million dollars and farmers 
fully a billion dollars more in price 
collapse, and left the farmers’ markets 
demoralized. 

“The bill is a communistic setup giv- 
ing autocratic power over farmers # 
one man. It means armies of goverl- 
ment employes stirring up trouble for 
independent cooperative farmer groups 
who don’t want to be dominated by or 

anizers or government money. Its e& 
orcement and operation will incur bit 
ter opposition from farmers. 

“We favor a sound farm program, 
easily operated, simple and effecti 
aiding the mortgage situation, redu 
taxation, reciprocal tariff arrangements, 
and reduction in freight rates. 
farmers are strongly. opposed to fur 
ther experiments contained in th 
measure. We respectfully ask that this 
protest be read on the ‘floor and pl 
in the congressional records.” 
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Sausage ‘Trade Meets Competition 
With New Merchandising Ideas 


Packers and sausage makers 
have been up against two difficult 
situations the past two years in 
their efforts to maintain profitable 
sausage volume: 


1—Low prices at which fresh 
cuts and cured meats have been 
selling have caused consumers 
operating on limited budgets to 
buy less sausage and more fresh 
and cured meats; 


2—Competition of low quality 
sausage, manufactured to sell at a 
price, has discouraged sausage 
consumption. 


The remedy for this situation, 
manifestly, is better merchandis- 
ing. 

If new products and new selling 
ideas will not meet this fresh meat 
and low-quality competition, then 
nothing will. 


Though they had not suffered as much 
as some other territories from this 
competition, New York sausage manu- 
facturers felt its effects, and decided to 
do something about it. Lower quality 
to meet lower price would get them 
nowhere. So they took the other 
course. 


New Ideas Got Results. 

A new way of merchandising an old 
product brought quick and large re- 
sults. This was the development of the 
square sausage loaf, processed in a ham 


retainer to give it a new and practical 
shape for sales purposes. 

Take the case of Frank M. Firor, 
well-known to the sausage industry and 
for many years president of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., but now operating his own 
plant in New York. He summed up the 
situation as follows: 

“What were we to do? Were we to 
wait for business to get back to normal, 
and accept placidly the decrease in sau- 
sage consumption, or were we to go 
after it, do some real merchandising, 
give the trade and the consumer some- 
thing they wanted to buy—and, above 
all, buy again? 

“The aggressive course was the only 
one left open to us. We went to our 
dealers and asked them to provide the 
‘will to succeed’ in building sausage 
sales. As our contribution we would 
provide the tools for that success by 
furnishing them with merchandise new 
in appearance, appealing in shape and 
flavor and having a novel, uniform style 
they never had been able to purchase 
before.” 


New Deal a “Square” Deal. 


That is where the “new deal” became 
a “square” deal, at least as far as the 
Firor experiment went. His first nov- 
elty was a square sausage loaf, featured 
by a transparent cellulose casing as a 
means of enhancing appearance and 
affording protection. This casing en- 
abled the sausage manufacturer to take 





SAUSAGE IS TAILORED TO FIT A SLICE OF BREAD. 
Lunch counters, restaurants, hotels,, etc., are said to like the new style of sau- 


Sage loaf because no trimming is necessary to produce neat sandwiches. Waste is 
eliminated and time is saved. 
On the left is shown a sandwich made with a slice of round sausage meat; on 


the right one 


made with a slice from a square sausage. 
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HATS OFF TO NEW IDEAS. 


Frank M. Firor, New York sausage 
expert, tries out new merchandising ideas 
with success. 
full advantage of the unusual consumer 
acceptance obtained in recent years for 
transparent-wrapped food products... 


In the light of past experiences, many 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
have good reason to be wary of intro- 
ducing new sausage products, but the 
square sausage loaf, processed in a ham 
boiler, has been an outstanding success. 
It has been adopted by every leading 
manufacturer in New York and its 
environs. Samples of this package were 
displayed at the recent convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers in Chicago. 

Processing of sausage in ham retain- 
ers has been confined to a limited list 
of products to date, but further uses are 
being considered and a wider use of the 
package will undoubtedly result. 
Present uses are as follows: 

Products Adapted to New Idea. 

1. Blutwurst, or Blood and Tongue 
Sausage.—Fat cubes and the natural 
chocolate color of this product lend 
themselves particularly well to this 
package. When white printing on the 
casing, combined with an attractive de- 
sign, is used a color contrast is obtained 
which gives it a novel appearance. 


2. Head Cheese—A clear. gelatine 
product of good quality has much ap- 
peal in this form. Elimination of 
“sliming,” a source of trouble on head 
cheese, has done away with returns and 
dissatisfaction in many cases. 

3. Sulze—Green peppers or pickles 
and pimentoes usually used in this 
product become immediately apparent 
through the transparent casing, and the 
somewhat bizarre appearance which re- 
sults causes this product to stand out 
in any sausage display. 

4. Luxury Loaf.—A finely chopped 
pork luncheon specialty, cooked but not 
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smoked. This product is pink when 
finished. Pistachio nuts and pimentoes 
are added to give a pleasing color effect. 
The color of the pimentoes and the 
nuts, combined with the blue printing 
generally used, accomplishes a striking 
job. 

5. Luncheon Loaf.—An all pork 
product formerly put up in canvas bags, 
pressed into a ham boiler and paraffined 
when cooked. The cellulose casing 
eliminates paraffining. 

6. Pressed Corned Beef.—The beef 
is pressed into the ham boiler and 
cooked. After cooling it is stuffed by 
hand into the cellulose casing. 


7. Cooked Pork Loins.—Two loins 
are placed meat to meat in the ham 
boiler, pressed and cooked. When cool 
and firm the meat is stuffed into the 
casing by hand. The loins are then 
smoked, or not, as the trade demands. 


8. Jellied Tongue Delight.—Pork or 
calf tongues are laid in the casing, and 
gelatine is poured in until the tongues 
are completely covered. The stuffed 
casing is then pressed into the ham 
boiler and cools in the desired shape. 


Processing Methods. 


Several other products, such as sa- 
lami cotto, are being experimented with 
at present, and may be on the market 
very soon. 


Methods employed at the plant of 
Frank M. Firor, Inc., New York City— 
one of the pioneers in manufacturing 
this style of package—are very simple 
and require little explanation. The fol- 
lowing instructions, if followed care- 
fully, will enable any sausagemaker 
with the proper facilities to produce 
these items. 

A cellulose casing 3% in. by 14 or 
15 in. is used for all the products men- 
tioned. The ham boiler is designated 
D. 1G. The finished product usually 
weighs from 4 to 4% Ibs. 

Meats which ordinarily would be put 
through the stuffer are handled in the 
usual manner, except that the casing is 
not stretched to the same extent as 
when it is intended to process as a round 
product. If the casing is stretched to 
its usual limits the additional stretch 
caused by the pressure of the ham 
boiler lid in forming it to the square 
mould will sometimes cause breakage. 
This can be avoided by stuffing the cas- 
ing as suggested. 


Use of Ham Retainer. 


One of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the method found best to use 
when placing the sausage in the ham 
boiler. It will be seen that the printed 
side faces the bottom of the mould, so 
that it will appear on the top of the 
finished product. It is important that 
the printing appear uniformly spaced 
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PLACING SAUSAGE IN RETAINER. 


The trick is to get the printed design 
properly placed so that it will be_ well 
centered on top of the finished product. 


The end of the sausage opposite the 
operator’s hands is only partially inserted 
in the ham boiler at the start of the 
operation. It is then easy to slip the 
other end in and force it level with the 
opposite end. Lifting the boiler and drop- 
ping it evenly will then force the sausage 
into place. 

Ham boiler used here is one type manu- 
factured by the Ham Boiler Corporation. 
on the top of the square, otherwise a 
neat job may be spoiled from an ap- 


pearance standpoint. 

It will be noticed that the end oppo- 
site the operator’s hands is only partly 
inserted in the mould. If this plan is 
followed the placing of the other end 
will be facilitated and it will, with the 
slight pressure indicated, slip easily 
into the ham boiler until both ends are 
inserted to the same depth. 

The mould should then be lifted and 
dropped evenly about 5 or 6 in. to the 
bench or table and the sausage will 
drop down into place. The number of 
times this last operation is repeated de- 
pends upon how easily the sausage con- 
forms itself to the ham boiler. 


Closing the ham boiler lid is an oper- 





HOW FINISHED PRODUCT LOOKS. 


Blutwurst stuffed in a Visking casing 
and cooked in a ham boiler. Visibility 
of the product, convenient size and trade- 
marked responsibility for quality combine 
to give the product much sales appeal. 
Casing used measures 3% in. by 14 or 15 
in. The finished product weighs from 4 
to 4% Ibs. 
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ation with which all sausage manufac. 
turers are familiar. It requires no spe. 
cial comment, except a word of caution 
that some care be exercised to see that 
the cellulose casing is not pinched be. 
tween the wall of the mould and the 
edges of the lid, as this may cause 
breakage. 

Occasionally lids of ham _ boilers 
become chipped or rough. Periodic 
inspections will disclose any sharp 
edges, and a few strokes of a file will 
remove any possibility of puncturing 
the casing. If moulds are pit marked, 
paper may be inserted as a protection, 

Cooling and Finishing. 

Length of time necessary to cook de- 
pends, of course, on the nature of the 
product. The only definite rule to fol- 
low in processing is to cool properly. 

Immediately after taking sausage 
from the cooking tank the moulds 
should be immersed in cold water and 
allowed to remain there until the sau- 


sage is cooled thoroughly. This opera-. 


tion is helped by allowing a continual 
flow of cold water to pass through the 
tank, thereby maintaining a tempera- 
ture which will ensure thorough cooling, 


This method applies to products such 
as blutwurst or head cheese which are 
cooked in the ham boiler. 


In the case of jellied tongues or sulze, 
which is cooked before stuffing, it is 
advisable to place the moulds on shelves 
in the cooler until the desired stiffness 
or solidity of the gelatine is obtained. 
The sausage never should be removed 
from the mould until thoroughly cool, 
and never should be placed in the cooler 
until it has reached room temperature, 
at least. 


Removing Excess Fat. 


Sometimes a slight deposit of fat or 
grease will be observed on the casing 
when the sausage is removed from the 
ham boiler. This is usually collected in 
handling before cooking, or from the 
cooking water itself, and is solidified 
when the product is immersed in the 
cooling water. 


This fat can be removed very easily 
with a clean rag, or by washing witha 
weak solution of vinegar and water. 
The latter method is considered the 
better because it dissolves the fat or 
grease which sometimes collects in the 
creases where the casing is tied, and 
which may become mouldy in case 
where the product remains in small 
stores for more than the usual length 
of time before being sold. 

Sales Values of New Method. 

The finished items are very attractive. 
The manufacturer’s name is displayed 
prominently in contrasting colors. The 
transparency of the package remove 
any question in the mind of the cor 
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sumer as to what she is buying. The 
manufacturer’s name on the product is 
a guarantee against substitution by less 
ethical competitors who are constantly 
offering customers “something just as 
good and much cheaper.” 

In cases where the packer or sau- 
sagemaker has been able to build a 
reputation for quality products and a 
consumer demand for them, the cus- 
tomer is enabled to recognize instantly 
any attempt on the part of unscrupu- 
lous dealers to substitute any other 
product. 


How the square sausage conforms to 
the dimensions of the ordinary loaf of 
bread sold by the leading bakers of the 
country may be seen in one of the 
illustrations on page 15. On the left 
is shown an ordinary slice of thick 
bologna or luncheon roll between slices 
of bread. In restaurants or lunch coun- 
ters the protruding edges have to be 
trimmed, entailing some loss to the par- 
ticular consumer. A slice of round sau- 
sage when used in a sandwich has 
rather a careless appearance when 
served in the home. The square prod- 
uct, on the other hand, fits the slices 
of bread exactly without trimming, and 
of course with no waste. 


This feature alone has influenced the 
sale of square luncheon specialties to a 
surprising degree. 

So many ideas have been advanced 
during the past few years with regard 
to packaging and merchandising meat 
products that the sausagemaker or 
packer when shown something new asks 
himself: “Will this idea help me sel) 
more of my products permanently, or 
will sales drop off when the novelty has 
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worn off?” The sausage maker is not 
interested in “fads,” but he is decidedly 
interested in increased sausage con- 
sumption. 


Sausage Volume Increased. 


It is the opinion of many New York 
sausage makers and packers that the 
idea which prompted the introduction 
of the square sausage or luncheon loaf 
processed in ham boilers is sound. The 
product meets present-day requirements 
by being quickly adaptable for sand- 
wiches. It has devéloped a wider field 
for packers and sausagemakers through 
sales to consumers who until now were 
not sausage buyers. 


“We have been making these square 
luncheon sausages and specialties for 
over a year and our success with them 
is no longer a secret,” says Mr. Firor. 
“Our sales have grown from month to 
month. We have increased our volume 
on several of these items over 100 per 
cent, and our customers are selling more 
of this class of sausage than ever 
before. 


Goes In Smaller Cities Also. 


“The new products have enabled us 
to open up accounts we could not have 
touched if our line had been an ordinary 
one. While we produce as fine a line of 
meat products as can be found any- 
where, I believe our willingness to work 
hand in hand with the dealer by giving 
him this new and more salable product, 
which he in turn can sell in increased 
volume to his trade, has had as much 
to do with our success as any other 
single factor.” 


Sales increases with the “square” 
idea are not confined to large centers of 
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population. Mr. Firor quotes one of his 
Newport, R. I., dealers as saying that 
his head cheese business had doubled 
since the introduction of the new pack- 
age. The other square cellulose-encased 
items have also shown substantial 
increases. 


Norman Plaatje, sales manager of 
Frank M. Firor, Inc., looking at this 
new development strictly from the point 
of view of sales, says: “There is no 
question in my mind but that the added 
sales appeal of the cellulose-covered 
squares has enabled the dealer to main- 
tain a price which assures him a reason- 
able profit even in view of deflated 
competitive prices on other sausage and 
meat products.” 

oe 
MEAT PACKING EMPLOYS MORE. 

Employment in the meat packing in- 
dustry during January stood at 88.6 
per cent of normal, while for all food 
industries employment showed an aver- 
age index of only 78.7 per cent. Meat 


- packing pay rolls showed an index of 


71.0 per cent, while for the food indus- 
try as a whole the index for the month 
was only 62.1 per cent. Of the fourteen 
major industries used by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in calculating 
these indexes of employment and pay 
rolls the food industry stood highest 
in employment and with one exception 
the highest in pay rolls. One other in- 
dustry, paper and printing, showed a 
pay roll two-tenths of 1 per cent higher. 
6 —— 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 

Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PORK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


PACKER TOBIN REHEARSES HIS CAST FOR AN ARPHAKO SUPPER CLUB PROGRAM. 


Among the most popular radio programs in New England and the 
sored by the Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
tions in Rochester, Buffalo, Utica and Syracuse. 
ing good-will and consumer acceptance of Arpeako 
th Thirty-one artists are used on each program. A part of the cast is shown here consulting with F. 

e Rochester Packing Co., who stands in the center before the “mike.” 


ful h 


products. 


Middle Atlantic states is the Arpeako Supper Club, spon- 
These are sent out over a World Broadcasting Co. hook-up, through sta- 
They reach thousands of homes each week and have been valuable in build- 


M. Tobin, president of 


I I At his right are the Gibson Girls, “purveyors of tune- 
armony.” At his left are Harry Von Zell, master of ceremonies, and “Scrappy” Lambert, popular baritone. . 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Old Colony’ Bidg., 


Provisioner, 
Chicago, IIL 





HOG SHRINKS IN SHIPMENT. 


No essential difference in the shrink- 
age of hogs shipped by rail and by 
truck was noted in a study of 1,252 
hogs in 76 consignments shipped an 
average of 27 miles by truck, and 2,084 
hogs in 59 consignments shipped an 
average of 129 miles by rail. 


Shrinkage on truck hogs tended to 
increase with length of haul, and hogs 
trucked more than 55 miles showed 
more shrinkage than rail hogs. It is 
believed as a result of this study that 
on hauls of comparable distances larger 
shrinks might be expected on truck 
hogs than on rail hogs. 


This study was made by R. C. Ashby 
of the University of Illinois, the results 
of which are published in Bulletin 388 
of the university, entitled “Shrinkage 
of Hogs from Farm to Market by Truck 
and by Rail.” 

Pointing out that “as trucks will 
probably be increasingly used in mov- 
ing livestock from farm to market, the 
important question for the stockman is 
whether to truck all the way to market, 
or to use a combination of truck and 
rail. Shrinkage is one of the factors 
that has an important bearing on the 
decision.” 

Aside from the interest the producer 
has in this subject, it is one of consid- 
erable interest to packers, particularly 
those not adjacent to central markets. 
If packers buy their hogs subject to 
weight delivered at the packinghouse, it 
is a matter of little concern to them 
whether they are delivered by truck 
or by rail. If they are bought at the 
farm, and farm weights paid, method 
of transportation is of considerable in- 
terest to packers. 


eens 
GENERAL FOODS REPORT. 


Consolidated net profit of $10,343,882 
is reported by General Foods Corpor- 
ation for 1932. This is after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., and compares 
with a net profit of $18,153,719 in 1931. 
Current assets are listed at $32,318,611 
including cash of $8,021,023 and mar- 
ketable securities of $2,705,179. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $5,223,580. Divi- 
dends for the year amounted to $13,- 
167,787, resulting in a deficit for the 
year of $2,823,905. At the end of 1931 
there was a profit after dividends of 
$2,386,572. Although returns in the 
final quarter of the year suffered to an 
unusual degree, the report states, im- 
provement was made in December 


which has continued through January, 
February and the first half of March, 
1938. Earnings are expected to be sat- 
isfactory for the first quarter of 1933, 
president Colby M. Chester told stock- 
holders. 
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COLGATE SHOWS 1932 NET. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. reports a 
net income of $538,301 for the year 
ended December 31, 1932. This com- 


pares with a net income of $7,598,224 
in the previous year. Deficit after 
dividends for 1932 was $4,954,891. Net 
sales for the year totaled $67,741,303, 
against a dollar volume of $89,844,299 
in 1931. Tonnage volume was 5 per 
cent under the previous year. Com- 
menting on the results, president 
Charles S. Pearce, said: “The read- 
justments arising from the depression 
as far as the soap industry is concerned 
were largely concentrated into the year 
1932. The readjustments took the form 
of rapidly falling prices for finished 
products which were reflected in losses 
resulting from: (a) necessity of using 
up materials purchased at substantially 
higher levels than the current market 
at the time the manufactured products 
were sold and (b) readjustment of 
prices of stocks in the hands of our 
distributors to enable them to meet 
competitive conditions and to enable us 
to maintain our brand position.” 


S. Bayard Colgate was elected presi- 
dent to succeed C. B. Pearce, who was 
named chairman of the board, while A. 
W. Peet, former chairman, was made 
honorary chairman. Other officers 
elected are F. N. Dalton, E. Little, C. 
S. Dewey and R. B. Colgate, vice-presi- 
dents; A. J. Lansing, secretary; and L. 
C. Proesch treasurer. 


— fe —-- 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, March 22, 1933, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on March 15, 1933. 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Mar. Mar. 
Mar. 22. —Mar. 22.— 22. 15. 
Amal. Leather. 100 % % % 5G 
Do. i. wees > eam aaa pales aaa 5 
Amer. H. & L.. 400 3 3 3 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 300 18 17% 17% 19% 
Amer. Stores .. 1,400 33% 33 33% 34% 
Armour A ....22,200 1% 1% 1% 2% 
b we wasaee ,650 1% 1% 1% % 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 8,200 11% 11% 114 12 
Do. Del. Pfd. 300 52% £51 51 43% 
Barnett Leath.. .... 40s cess — By 
Beechnut Pack. 900 48 48 48 49% 
Bohack, H. C... .... capa come woree 26 
Brennan Pack. roe 19 
* oe — 50 
Chick C. Oil... 1,100 9 814 9 8 
CRIBS .ccccccee 4 3% 356 
Cudahy Pack... 26 25 25 28 
First Nat. Strs. 4,100 48% 48 48 49% 
Gen. Foods ...15,400 25% 25% #251%4 27% 
Gobel Co. ..... 6,800 3% 336 3% 4 
Gr.A&PistPfd. 140 120 120 120 120% 
Do. New 120 142% 138 138 141 
Hormel, G. A.. 50 12 2y% «12% «12 
Hygrade Food.. .... osee eae " 3% 
Kroger G. & B.14,400 17 17% 17% 18% 
Libby McNeill.. 3,400 1 1% 1 2% 
MecMarr Stores. .... Jonas cee eee 8% 
Beemer, OSCEF .. cece eene 5% 
ag gee 2,800 4% 4 4 A 
Morrell & Co... 200 26 26 26 26% 
Wat. WG. Pa. A. once oaee eoee seee 1% 
 ' ows cage —— vee wee % 
Nat. Leather .. 100 % y wy % 
Wat. Bee... 23,1 12 11% 11% 11% 
Proc. & Gamb..12,100 25 24% 24% 27% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 0 97% 97% 97% 101 
Rath Pack. ... 460 16 16 16 16 
Safeway Strs... 7,800 33 32 33 3514 
Do. 6% Pfd. 90 7% 76% $#77% #175 
Do. 7% Pfd. 40 «85 85 85 93 
Stahl Meyer .. .... éene TT osce 3% 
Swift & Co....38,750 9% 8% 9 10% 
Do. Intl. .... 8,950 15% 15% 15% 17% 
Truns Pere 2.2 ove cove coe csoe 6 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... tance eae esse |6=68 
U. S. Leather.. 1,200 3% 3% 3% 3% 
bie veaad 900 6% 6% 6% 8% 
De. Pe. PM. .<s- sae oece «--- 87% 
Wesson Oil ... 8,700 10% 10 10% 12% 
FER. sxe 00 44 
Wilson & Co. 3,800 1% 14% 1% 1% 
» Be ccccee & 200 5% 5% 5% 556 
Do. Pfd. .... 800 24 23% #24 241% 
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Letters to the Editor 

Constructive comments and inte 
information invited for this column. Anony- 
mous communications be ignored. 








UNFAIR TO HOG HAIR. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15, 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
In these days of narrow margins the 
packer needs to watch every product 
for possible returns. Curled hog hair 
is fully as good a product as horse hair, 
and better than most substitutes for 
upholstery purposes. But it is being 
discriminated against. 


In one of your issues last spring you 
called attention to a ruling of the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Bedding 
and Upholstery providing that manv- 
facturers of upholstered furniture, 
mattresses and cushions using hair in 
the manufacture of such articles, com- 
ing under the provisions of the Penn- 
sylvania bedding and upholstery act of 
April 14, 1925, shall state on tags at- 
tached to such articles the kind of hair 
used in filling, and give instances such 
as the following: 

60% Horse Tail Hair 
40% Hog Hair 


40% Cattle Tail Hair 
40% Hog Hair 
20% Goat Hair. 


The consensus of opinion among 
curled hair manufacturers was that this 
would discourage the use of hog hair, 
particularly in view of the ruling by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry that all curled hair used 
by Pennsylvania state institutions 
shall be composed of 

50% Horse Hair 
50% Horse Mane Hair. 


The bureau also gratuitously cir- 
cularized state institutions in other 
states, advising that this mixture is the 
most ideal for this purpose, and offering 
the services of the bureau laboratory to 
analyze purchases that these other 
institutions may make. 

This was clearly a discrimination. 
Following the publication of your ar- 
ticle so many packers protested to the 
Fennsylvania authorities that they re- 
laxed their insistence on such require- 
ments. Lately this has been resumed, 
and if packers are interested in pe 
serving or reviving a market for thei 
hog hair they are advised to write to 
Walter P. Shaw, director Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Bedding and Upholstery, 
Harrisburg, Pa., protesting against this 
discrimination. 

Yours truly, 
EASTERN PACKER. 
a oe 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 
Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States during 
January, 1933, compared with the same 

month a year ago, were as follows: 


Jan., Jan., 

1933. 1932. 
I | sds cccucatdeenss 368 1,018 
Thi . cceccessasionsenes 4 54 
DE ME wéiscviasaceecetegas 2 3 
ME ME os ceeceaeertacehates 32 1m 
STE. audcndvencssenabaed 32,400 
MR xlvsicesce-ccndecper 81,100 139,800 
DL EG .thecée cna dedeabs 118,200 211,400 
ES aac caecancaedek oan 2,400 
Lard compound, Ibs. ........ 400 wanes 
Lard, | weceasscubaeseeeeue eeen 
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[EDITORIAL 


What “‘Buy American’’ Slogan Means 














When the “buy American” slogan was adopted 
by certain business interests in this country its 
purpose was to keep American dollars at home 
and help the American farmer and the American 
laborer. The idea originated in Great Britain, 
where “buy British” was expected to be of great 
aid to British manufacturers. Now one of the 
authors of the latter slogan thinks the “buy 
British” campaign has gone far enough. “We 
want to buy American goods and we want America 
to buy British goods,” he says. 

Many in America who have used the slogan have 
lost sight of the fact that all money spent for im- 
ported goods remains in the United States, because 
it is spent here by foreign peoples for American 
products that they want. Therefore, as a well- 
known business paper pointed out recently, “One 
sure way to buy American is to buy foreign.” 

Now the “buy American” slogan being used in 
the oleomargarine industry is not quite the same 
thing. Some protest has arisen regarding it, orig- 
inating with margarine manufacturers whose raw 
materials consist entirely of imported oils. But 
the slogan and the purpose back of it have been 
forced on the oleomargarine industry by the 
efforts of a competitive industry to put it out of 
existence. 

For years the oleomargarine industry has been 
the victim of legislation designed to protect the 
dairy interests. More recently this has become 
so drastic as to seriously affect the industry, par- 
ticularly so far as the use of domestic raw mate- 
rials is concerned. The dairy interests, in seeking 
legislation against margarine, have pointed to the 
fact that the imported “cocoanut cow” was making 
inroads on strictly American-produced butter. 


So successful have the dairy interests been 
through the imposition of heavy taxes that many 
manufacturers have been forced to seek the least 
expensive but most desirable raw materials for 
the manufacture of the product. Most important 
of these is imported cocoanut oil. As a result, 
only one-third as much beef fat and cottonseed 
oil and one-half as much peanut oil were used in 
1932 in the manufacture of margarine as were 
used in 1916. 

In spite of the many handicaps thrown about 
margarine, it has not increased either the demand 
for or the price of butter in this country. The 
reason for this is that low-income buyers cannot 
purchase butter even at present low prices. All 
the elimination of margarine has done is to deny 
to these people a spread for their bread. Normally 
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margarine would supply the needs of some 
12,000,000 people who, by reason of unemployment 
or otherwise, are unable to buy good grades of 
butter. 


Decline in the use of beef fat and cottonseed 
oil for margarine manufacture is a serious matter 
to livestock producers, meat packers, cotton farm- 
ers and cottonseed crushers. The fat of a good 
beef steer is worth $1.00 more for use as food in 
the form of oleomargarine than it is worth in the 
form of soap, or for other uses to which it may be 
put. This increases the value of the steer to the 
livestock producer as well as the meat packer. The 
same is true of cottonseed oil, the value of which 
is 2c per pound or $3.00 per bale of cotton more 
for use in the form of oleomargarine than it is 
worth for soap and other less important uses. 


In order to meet the objections of the dairy 
interests, and to provide the best market possible 
for beef fat and cottonseed oil, oleomargarine 
manufacturers, livestock producers and cottonseed 
crushers are asking legislators in the various 
states to eliminate the tax if the product is made 
of fats or oils produced in the United States. At 
the same time it is pointed out that the oleomar- 
garine industry is a good patron of the dairy in- 
dustry, in that it consumes about 100,000,000 Ibs. 
of milk annually in normal times, and to this 
extent reduction in oleo taxes would aid the dairy 
industry. 


Already some states have passed a law permit- 
ting the manufacture and distribution, without 
tax, of oleomargarine made entirely of domestic 
fats and oils. It is hoped that other states will 
pass similar laws, and thus give the producer of 
fat via the beef animal a comparable advantage 
with the producer of fat via the dairy cow. 


The amount of business the oleomargarine in- 
dustry might take away from the dairy industry 
is negligible, when compared with the inroads of 
the dairy industry on the beef cattle industry. 
The marketing of dairy cows seriously reduces the 
market for beef steers and for beef cows. Beef 
producers have not fought for their rights on this 
basis, but it would be an important point in the 
minds of legislators not inclined to discriminate 
against one class of agricultural producers at the 
expense of another. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the use of the 
“buy American” slogan in the margarine industry 
has a somewhat different significance from its use 
in general business and trade. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Making Bockwurst 


Bockwurst finds a good deal of popu- 
larity in the early spring months in 
many sections. A sausagemaker in the 
East says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


We have not made beckwurst for some years, 
but plan to make it this year during the spring 
months. Can you give us formula and directions? 


There are a number of different 
formulas for the preparation of this 
product. One that makes a very nice 
sausage is as follows: 

50 lbs. fresh veal 
50 lbs. fresh regular pork trim- 
mings. 

Chop the veal fine with ice. Do not 
use water. Grind the pork trimmings 
through the fine plate. Add ice after 
the pork is put in the chopper. 

Then add the necessary amount of 
salt to season and the following sea- 
soning ingredients: 

8 oz. sugar 
% oz. powdered sage 
7 oz. white pepper 
% oz. thyme 
1% oz. cardamom 
3 Ibs. onions, preferably green 
3 bunches of chopped parsley. 


To the above meat and seasoning mix- 
ture add 3 lbs. dry milk. 

The seasoning is added in the mixer, 
but the machine should not be allowed 
to revolve more than twice after the 
parsley is added if it is to be distin- 
guishable. 

This product is stuffed in wide sheep 
casings, the size of regular wieners. It 
is highly perishable and should not be 
kept on hand more than 4 days. Keep 
it just above the freezing point so it 
won’t turn gray. 

If the product is processed, it is 
cooked the same as frankfurters. How- 
ever, some consumers eat it raw. In 
this case the pork trimmings used 
should be frozen for 20 days at a tem- 
perature not higher than 5 degs. F. 


Another Formula. 


Another good formula which makes 
a highly perishable product is as fol- 
lows: 

35 Ibs. boneless veal 
65 Ibs. reasonably lean pork 
trimmings. 

The trimmings should run about 65 
per cent lean and 35 per cent fat. They 
should be frozen at least 20 days at a 
temperature not higher than 5 degs. F. 


Enough salt is added to season the 
product, and in addition the following 
ingredients: 

6 oz. ground white pepper 
4 oz. granulated sugar 
1% oz. ground mace 


1 oz. ground cloves 
1 teaspoon lemon extract 
8 oz. chives. 
There is also added 
1 doz. raw eggs 
1 gal. cold milk. 

Grind the veal and pork through the 
¥% in. plate then put in the silent cutter 
for about one minute then add the pork 
trimmings. Chop all together for about 
2 minutes additional. The pork trim- 
mings must not be chopped so fine that 
they will render to grease. The con- 
sistency of the product should be about 
the same as for high grade frank- 
furters. 

Add the eggs and cold milk in the 
silent cutting machine as well as the 
seasoning. 

Stuff in sheep casings. This product 
is neither smoked nor cooked. It must 
be sold in a strictly fresh condition and 
and it is highly perishable. 

This formula should be used in mak- 
ing a product only on order. 

—— fe 
HOG COOLING LAYOUTS. 


What is the best arrangement of 
sprays and coils in your hog coolers? 
Read chapter 4 of “PoRK PACKING,” 
The National Provisioner’s latest book. 














Handling Casings 


Do you lnow how to 
handle hog and sheep cas- 
ings? 

It means profit to you if 
you do and LOSS to you if 
you don’t. 

Complete directions for 
handling hog, sheep and beef 
casings, all the way from the 

killing floor to the storage |} 
room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They are invaluable to the 
packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

These may be had by sub- 
scribers, by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with a 5c stamp for each. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, I1l. 
| Please send me directions for 
handling tear casings. 


sheep 
(Cross out one not wanted.) 




















| DUES cc cvccetovecs dceeresecescewes 
PE. caSiwesensestedsegosocesanes 
CD ccteuvngids da saseenckenenoeees +s 
Enclosed find 5-cent stamp. 
a en 











Selling Branded Sausage 


A packer who wants to educate the 
trade to using his sausage, which is put 
out under a brand name, says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are not getting the business we should haye 
in sausage in our territory, and we plan to dj 
some advertising to acquaint the trade with ou 
product. Can you give us some suggestions for 
use in our advertising copy? 


It is assumed that this packer makes 
quality sausage, or he would not at- 
tach to it his name and the brand he 
has given to his fancy hams and bacon, 
This being true, he should feature qual- 
ity instead of price in advertising, 

He can point out that if sausage is 
made of highest grade meats it can not 
sell for less than these meats sell for; 
as a matter of fact, it must command 
a higher price, because it is all meat 
and has. in addition the cost of sea- 
soning and the expense of preparation. 

Consumers should be educated away 
from the price idea. At best the price 
at the present time will not be high, 
so that price is not so much of a factor 
as many manufacturers are inclined to 
believe it is. 

Where retailers are served who cater 
to a class of trade with low buying 
power, then it is necessary to make a 
less expensive sausage. In doing this 
the less-demanded meats must be used, 
but there is no reason why such sau- 
sage should not be just as wholesome 
as sausage made of the more popular 
cuts from the carcass. Hearts, cheeks, 
skins, giblet meat, etc., are highly nu- 
tritious and edible products, and when 
properly handled, cured and seasoned 
make delicious sausage. 

However, when wholesale demand 
calls for a very low-priced sausage the 
packer should meet this demand with 
an unbranded product, and not risk his 
good name where it is likely to be used 
to his disadvantage. 

—— fe 
BABY BEEF AT $1.50 PER LB. 


Baby beef was at a premium when 
the grand champion steers of the 
Southwestern Exposition & Fat Stock 
Show, held at Fort Worth, Tex., during 
the week ended March 18, sold at $1.50 
a pound. The steer was bought by the 
A. & P. Stores of Dallas and Fort 
Worth. The animal weighed 895 lbs. 
and brought approximately $1,400 i 
sale price and prizes. 

Jo 

Is your pork cutting floor dry and 
clean, and free of trimmings? 
“PoRK PACKING,” THE NATIONAL PRO 


visioner’s latest book. Write for infor 
mation. 
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Cause of Watery Hams 


Trouble with watery hams is being 
complained of by a Western packer, 
who says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Here of late our smoked hams are watery in 
the center. Will you advise what causes this 
condition? 

There are a number of causes of 
hams being watery in the center. 
Among these are: 

Too much pumping, 

Too short time in cure, 

Too little smoking—too short time 
in smoke or too low tempera- 
tures, 

Quality of the ham itself. 

Good pumping practice is as follows: 

For a 12 lb. av. ham, 1 stroke in the 
shank; 

12/14 lb. av., two strokes in the 
shank; 

14/18 lb. av., two strokes in shank 
and one stroke in butt; 

18/25 lb. av., two strokes in shank 
and two strokes in butt; 

25/30 lb. av., two strokes in shank, 
two strokes in butt, one stroke 
in blood vein. 


Pumping is used to speed up the cure 
and avoid possibility of off-flavor or 
spoilage. After the air has been dis- 
placed from the pumping equipment by 
giving the needle several strokes, it is 
inserted into the shank or butt of ham 
adjacent to the bone. Three ounces of 
pickle is about the average amount in- 
jected at each stroke. The pumping 
solution is strong, containing 8 lbs. 
sodium nitrate and 20 lbs. of sugar to 
100 gals. of 90 deg. pickle. 


Hams are overhauled three times 
during the curing period—five days 
after they are put in pickle, then 10 
days later and finally 15 days after 
the second overhauling. 


Hams are cured 3% days to the 
pound. This is desirable to secure an 
even distribution of the cure and to de- 
velop good flavor. When the hams 
come out of cure they are soaked 3 
to 3% minutes for each day in cure in 
water of 70 deg. temperature. 

Smokehouse temperature is usually 
around 110 degs. F. when the hams go 
in, unless they have been hung in a 
dry room before going into the smoke- 
house. This temperature is held until 
the meats are thoroughly dried off. It 
is then raised gradually to 135 degs. 
and held at this point for 18 to 22 
hours, or until an internal temperature 
of 110 degs. is reached and the hams 
are well smoked. The smokehouse is 
then cooled down gradually to 110 degs. 
F, and the hams are removed as soon 
as they are properly smoked, in order 
to avoid excessive shrinkage. 

These are processing practices that 
can be carefully checked by this in- 
quirer to see if the difficulty is not a 
result of handling rather than in the 
quality of the ham itself. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 














In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is _ filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 
Caliente Food Products Co., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. For pickled pigs’ feet 
and Philadelphia scrapple. Trade mark: 
CALIENTE. Claims use since Novem- 
ber 14, 1930. Application serial No. 
328,837. 


@ 





Frank and Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. For canned and prepared food 
products—namely, sausages, meat roll, 
liver loaf, salami, braunschweiger style 
wurst, bacon, loin bacon, butts, meat 
loaf, head cheese, pigs’ feet, pork 
loaf, frankfurters, hearts, spiced ham, 
spiced luncheon meat, minced sausage, 
pimento and meat luncheon spread, 
sulze, jellied sulze, liver spread, 
snouts, boiled ham, jellied corned beef, 
jellied tongue, smoked ham, beef fat 
and chili con carne with frijoles. Trade 
mark: FRANK’S. Claims use since 
1860. Application serial No. 331,225. 


rank 


Merkel, Inc., New York City. For 
smoked butts. Trade mark: SUNRISE 
TENDER TREATS. Claims use since 
August 27, 1932. Application serial No. 


unwise 


Tender 
Treats 


Standard Nut Margarine Co., In- 
dianapolis, Id. For oleomargarine. 
Trade mark: GOLMAR. Claims use 
since August 11, 1920. Application 
serial No. 350,525. 


GOLMAR 
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Standard Nut Margarine Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. For oleomargarine. 
Trade mark: BREDNUT. Claims use 
since September 29, 1930. Application 
serial No. 330,527. 


BREDNUT 


Planters Edible Oil Co., Suffolk, Va. 
For edible oils for salads and cooking 
purposes. Trade mark: “HI-HAT.” 
Claims use since June 3, 1932. Appli- 
cation serial No. 328,702. 


“*HI-HAT” 


John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
oleomargarine. Trade mark: GOOD 
LUCK in a panel superimposed on an 
oval. Published September 20, 1982. 
No. 299,345. 








Frank and Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For frankfurters. Trade mark: 
FRANKETTES. Published September 
18, 1982. No. 299,097. 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
O. For shoulders, dried beef, sausage, 
lard, bacon and other meat specialties 
—namely, cottage butts, jowl butts, 
ham, dry salt, picnics, luncheon meat, 
pigs’ feet and dry salt bellies. Trade 
mark: GOLDEN CORN. Published 
November 15, 1932. No. 300,691. 





—s— 


E. Kahn Sons’ Co., Cincinnati, O. 
For meat and meat products. Trade 
mark: KAHN’S on a barred back- 
ground. Published November 15, 1932. 
No. 300,705. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For sausage. Trade mark: VO- 
oon tan Published October 4, 1982. No. 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
For vegetable oil for salads and cook- 
ing. Trade mark: I. X. L. Published 
November 8, 1932. No. 300,490. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
For vegetable oil for salads and cook- 
ing. Trade mark: UNION. Published 
November 8, 1932. No. 400,491. 

Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
For vegetable oil for salads and cook- 
i ade mark: LA a ae ag 

0. 


ing. 
Published November 8, 1982. 
400,492. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


MEAT STORAGE IN CO, GAS. 


Experimental storage of fresh pork 
and bacon in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide gas at chilling temperature is 
said to have retarded spoilage and 
greatly reduced losses in weight due to 
shrinkage. 


A hog carcass which had been stored 
for 10% weeks, and a mild-cured un- 
smoked side of bacon which had been 
stored for 18% weeks at a temperature 
of 32 degs. F., were exhibited recently 
at Smithfield market in London. The 
experimental work has been carried on 
at the Cambridge Low Temperature 
Research Station in England and is re- 
ported on briefly in a recent issue of 
“Cold Storage.” 


Two sides of unsmoked, mild-cured 
bacon stored for 18 weeks at a tem- 
perature of 30 degs. F. looked not more 
than a week old, and after being 
smoked the bacon was indistinguish- 
able from bacon that had been sub- 
jected to no such storage period. 
Samples distributed for cooking and 
tasting were found to be free from 
rancidity, but there was a slight tough- 
ness of the lean. 


When a hog carcass that had been 
stored for 17 weeks at a temperature 
of 30 degs. F. was broken up the fresh- 
ly-cut surfaces were indistinguishable 
from those of fresh pork. The fat was 
perfectly sweet and free from rancidity, 
even that exposed in the body cavity. 
The lean meat exposed in the carcass 
was slightly dark. Cooking tests 
showed that the only difference between 
gas-stored and fresh pork was that 
the gas-stored meat was more tender 
and “perhaps a litle lacking in flavor as 
compared with fresh meat.” 


A side which had been stored in CO, 
at 32 degs. F. for eight weeks was con- 
verted into bacon with a considerable 
amount of success. There was no sign 
of rancidity in the fat, the only fault 
being in the salty flavor of the lean. 


From the purely scientific standpoint 
the storage of bacon in CO; is highly 
successful and the storage of chilled 
pork in CO, is a great improvement on 
present-day commercial methods, the 
report states. The carbon dioxide acts 
in two ways, it is explained. In the 
first place it prevents or greatly re- 
tards the growth of micro-organisms 
and, in the second place, it excludes 
oxygen and thus prevents the develop- 
ment of rancidity in the fat. 


However, rancidity can be prevented 
only by using practically oxygen-free 
atmosphere for storage. Bacon fat was 


found to become rancid if only 75 per 
cent CO: was used. Even with pork, 
the fat of which does not become rancid 
as quickly as that of bacon, 75 per cent 
CO: is not as satisfactory as 100 per 
cent, although any concentration of 
CO: above about 25 per cent was found 
to prolong the storage life of chilled 
pork to some extent by retarding the 
growth of micro-organisms. 


The storage experiments were carried 
out in specially-designed metal -con- 
tainers, from which the air was dis- 
placed by CO: The construction of 
larger units is believed to be practical, 
as this already has been done for egg 
storage. However, the maintenance of 
complete atmospheres of a gas like CO, 
is recognized as presenting difficulties, 
but these are not believed to be in- 
superable. 


To be commercially successful this 
type of storage would have to pay the 
extra costs of equipment and operation, 
which have been found to be consider- 
able. 

fe 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Pulaski Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Hawkinsville, Ga., has applied for per- 
mission to surrender its charter and 
dissolve the business. 


Greer & Williams are planning to 
erect an ice and cold storage plant on 
East Locust st., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Work has started on erection of a 
new plant for the City Packing Co., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. It will be located at 
301 Northeast Twenty-second st. Build- 
ing will cost about $30,000 and equip- 
ment about $45,000. The old plant was 
destroyed by fire recently. 


Seaboard Ice Co. has started con- 
struction work on a new $300,000 ice 
manufacturing plant in Ashbury Park, 
N. J. It will have a capacity of 300 
tons of ice a day. 


Little Rock Cold Storage Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., has been incorporated by 
H. T. Welch and M. C. Hutton. 


Georgia state legislature recently ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the installation 
of a refrigeration plant at the Milledge- 
ville State Hospital, Milledgeville, Ga. 
The plant is to be used for meat stor- 
age. 


An addition to the plant of the Hynes 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Canon City, 
Celo., is being planned. It will be 
erected on South Ninth st. 


Home Ice Co., Gainesville, Tex., is 
planning the erection of a new ice 
manufacturine plant which is expected 
to be ready for operation sometime in 
May. About $15,000 worth of equip- 
ment will be installed. 


Spencer Ice Co., Spencer, Ia., owned 
by the Central Service Co., Des Moines, 
Ta., has been purchased by James 
Rousseao and Dale Cook. 


COOLED AND HEATED TRAILERS, 


A number of new and unusual fea- 
tures to secure better temperature and 
air conditions have been incorporated in 
four semi-trailers placed in service re. 
cently by the Merchants’ Dispatch. To 
obtain maximum load capacity with 
minimum gross weight the bodies are 
constructed of aluminum with 3% in, 
of Dry Zero insulation in the roof and 
2% in. of the same insulation in the 
sides. The floor is insulafed with cork, 

Provisions are made either to refrig- 
erate or heat the truck as kinds of 
products being transported and weather 
conditions require. Refrigeration is by 
ice and salt in an ice bunker at the 
front end of the body. A hot water 
system supplied with water from the 
truck cooling system is used for heat- 
ing. An electric fan arrangement pro- 
vides efficient air circulation and ven- 
tilation within the body. 


Each trailer has a load capacity of 
9 tons. Inside dimensions are 19 ft. 
10 in. long, 7 ft. 3 in wide, and 6 ft. 
4 in. high. Interiors are lined with 
polished aluminum. Double doors pro- 
tected by a tailgate are provided at the 
rear. A third door is located near the 
center of the right side. Two of the 
bodies are mounted on highway trailers 
and two on trail-mobile chassis. The 
bodies were constructed by the Mer- 
chants’ Dispatch. 

— 


SHIPPING FROZEN FRUIT. 


Because carlot shipments of frozen 
fruits have reached such large propor- 
tions, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has been making experiments 
to determine facts on the best prac- 
tices. It appears probable, as a result 
of these tests, that refrigerating costs 
can be lowered by determining the ex- 
act temperature requirements. 


It was found that heavier salting of 
ice was needed toward the end of the 
journey than at the beginning in order 
to bring the fruit to market in best 
condition. The first test shipment con- 
sisted of five carloads of strawberries 
and raspberries shipped from Chehalis, 
Wash., to Chicago, Cleveland, and Bos- 
ton, ordinary refrigerator cars being 
used. Temperature was kept below 
freezing by adding salt to the ice. Well 
insulated, ordinary refrigerator cars 


were found to be satisfactory for ship- 
ping the frozen fruit. 

At the recent convention of the 
Northwest Fruit Barrelers Association, 
Robert Ireland, general manager of the 
Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Port- 
land, Ore., outlines his method of icing 
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refrigerator cars to carry frozen fruit, 
and laid down six important rules that 
would aid in getting efficient service out 
of a properly iced car. These are: 


1—After the car is iced carefully 
close bunker hatches and allow the car 
to stand 24 to 48 hours, depending on 
cutside temperatures, before loading. 3 


2—It is most important that car 
doors be kept closed except during the 
shortest possible interval when frozen 
_ are being placed in car. A piece 
of canvas the width of the door, split 
in the center to allow trucks to go 
through and flap back closing the open- 
ing, will prevent the entrance of much 
warm air. 


3.—Never pile cartons or cases con- 
taining cold pack products against sides 
of car, as this will prevent fresh cold 
air circulation from bunkers and usually 
Means a thawing out of product. 


4—Always have one foot of space, 
or more if possible, between top of load 
and ceiling of car to allow free air cir- 
culation from bunkers to center of car 
and back to bunkers. 


5.—Remember that the ice in the 
bunkers does not refrigerate cold pack 
products placed in the car. Its pur- 
pose is to refrigerate vacant space in 
the car. In order to obtain its maxi- 
mum efficiency it is necessary to allow 
ample space above the load for air cir- 
culation. 


6—It also has been demonstrated 
that in re-icing cars, only one bunker 
should be opened at a time. This pre- 
vents a current of air from passing 
through and materially raising the tem- 
perature. 


FARM RELIEF BILL. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


seekers now making miserable the lives 
of members oi congress. 


“The house committee also did its 
part to increase the attractiveness of 
executive places to be put at the dispo- 
sition of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
As originally drawn the bill allowed 
salaries of more than $7,500 to be paid 
to no more than ten of the new job 
holders. As amended by the committee 
the $7,500 was changed to $10,000.” 


Nationwide Comment. 


Other leading newspaper comments 
follow: 


NEW YORK TIMES—The bill requires 
the government to perform an especially 
difficult task. In order to restore the 
ratio of 1909-’14 it would be necessary, 
on the present basis of non-agricultural 
prices, to increase the price of wheat to 
about 88 cents a bushel. ... As the gen- 
eral level of prices rose it would be neces- 
sary to keep the farm prices advancing 
continuously. ... “Parity’’ would thus be 
reached only when the government over- 
took a moving goal, and would be main- 
tained only so long as the government 
kept abreast of it. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE—The bill 
grants to the Secretary of Agriculture 
powers that may rightly be termed dicta- 
torial and it is upon his use of _ these 
extraordinary powers that we must depend 
for success or failure. Powers so great 
and varied can be used for weal or woe. 
It is an experiment that should be given 
a fair trial. For this reason we can see 
no aaa for any substantial amendment 
to it 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER— 
This measure goes entirely too far in con- 
ferring dictatorial powers on the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of Agriculture, in 
marking the most extensive invasion of 
private business and industry yet proposed 
and in placing a new and heavy burden 


on every consumer... . As it stands, this 
is the worst farm bill ever written. It 
sets up a dangerous dictatorship bolstered 
by a new bureaucracy and vastly extends 
the government’s invasion of private busi- 
ness. The justifiable sympathy of Con- 
gress for the unfortunate farmers should 
not blind it to the follies and perils con- 
tained in this extraordinary measure. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS—tThe sensible 
thing for the sponsors of the President’s 
agricultural relief bill to do will be to 
invite frankly any reasonable amount of 
clarifying criticism and discussion with a 
view to finding out just what may be the 
excellencies and defects of the measure 
and for the purpose of correcting errors 
and making improvements in it. Farm 
legislation is urgent, but not so urgent 
that Congress should pass a complicated 
measure without thoroughly understand- 
ing all it contains and what it is likely 
to produce of good or evil. 


BOSTON POST—This farm relief plan 
is a price fixing scheme. It is admitted 
that the cost to consumers will amount 
to at least $800,000,000 a year. The his- 
tory of price fixing schemes is a sad one. 
This domestic allotment plan seems a very 
costly, highly doubtful remedy. Yet some- 
thing of the kind must be given a trial. 


BALTIMORB EVENING SUN—The farm 
bill may or may not have been a good bill 
as it came from the White House, but it 
certainly was not a good bill as it came 
from the house agriculture committee, for 
the committee struck out the provision 
that all jobholders employed under it 
should be subject to civil service rules. 
The President himself admits this farm 
bill is pretty dizzy legislation, even if it 
is administered honestly and intelligently. 
The risks involved are serious. 


foe 
HOG REFRIGERATION. 


Chilling hogs is one of the most im- 
seven’ things connected with curing. 

ave your men read the “do’s” and the 
“don’t’s” in “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s latest revision of 
“The Packers’ Encyclopedia.” 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


More Tonnage in 1933 


Methods by Which Packer Sales- 
men Can Increase Efficiency 


Most packer salesmen hope to 
do a better selling job in 1933 
than they did in 1932—tthat is, 
they have this hope if they are 
conscientious workers. 

A sales manager for a promi- 
nent meat concern was asked re- 
cently how the average packer 
salesman can increase his tonnage. 

His reply is interesting and con- 
tains some helpful hints. Here 
it is: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Recently one of the younger salesmen 
on our staff asked me how he could in- 
crease his tonnage during 1933. He 
was sincere, and there was no attempt 
to be funny on my part when I told 
him, “WEAR OUT MORE SHOE LEATHER.” 


I meant that the best way to increase 
sales (for the man who understands 
selling and who knows his product) is 
to work harder. I think this young 
salesman got the idea. I preferred that 
he work out the details for himself. 

In the many years I have been direct- 
ing packer salesmen my most difficult 
job has been to convince them that the 
more they expose themselves to sales 
the more sales they will make. 


Know Them All. 


If I were to go on the road again my 
first step would be to ascertain every 
prospect in my territory, and I would 
visit each one of them as quickly as 
possible. Then I would separate the 
sheep from the goats and go after the 
best prospects energetically. But I 
would not neglect the others. I would 
try to call on these as time permitted. 


Many salesmen are apt to give up too 
easily, to discontinue calling on a pros- 
pect if sales are not forthcoming 
quickly. One never knows how good a 
prospect is. The only safe rule is never 
to give up. 

It is important also to keep an eye 
out continually for new customers. It 
is valuable to get to retailers who are 
opening stores as early as_ possible 
before the opening date. Early on the 
job quite often secures customers who 
can be retained with the right servicing. 

A salesman’s capital is his time, and 
he should plan to use it to the best 
advantage. A few minutes saved here 
and there means a few extra calls each 
day. And a few extra calls each day 
means a large total of constructive work 
done in a year. 









DIDJA EVER NOTICE THAT 
BUSINESS TURNS UP FOR THE 





HE HAS THE RIGHT IDEA. 


A selling job should not be slighted 
to gain a few minutes, but there are 
possibilities for many packer salesmen 
to improve their selling technique— 
make their methods more efficient—and 
thereby save time to be devoted to 
making additional calls. 


Opportunities for Go-Getters. 


Cultivation of a cheerful manner is 
particularly important at this time. No 
one likes to deal with a grouch at any 
time, but in times like these he is 
doubly unwelcome. The retailer has 
plenty of troubles of his own and he is 
not inclined to listen to salesmen’s woes. 


The successful salesman must not 
nurse an inferiority complex. He must 
radiate optimism, courage and faith. 

The situation insofar as meat selling 
is concerned has been a difficult one. 
But even though buying power is low 
and competition keen, there is still 
plenty of business for the salesman who 
studies his problems and who makes an 
intelligent, persistent effort to do a 
good selling job. 

Yours truly, 
PACKER SALES MANAGER. 
~-—-fe- 
GET YOUR LIST PRICE. 


Retail meat prices have been low, 
perhaps too low for the good of pack- 
ers, retailers and producers. This ap- 
plies also to many other products. 
Prices in all lines must be brought back 
to profitable levels. As long as indus- 
try continues to take losses the return 
of better economic conditions cannot be 
expected. 

The most constructive contribution 
packer salesmen can make—and the 
least they ought to do—in aiding the 
return of better conditions is to get 
list prices. 


“From my contact with salesmen in 
my territory,” one packer salesman said 
recently, “it seems to me there has 
been a decided weakening of morale— 
a tendency to take the price that is 


offered and too little determination to 
hold out for the price that will leave 
the company a fair profit. Most of us, 
it seems, have become afraid of the 
higher price. 

“Someone has said: ‘A man who sells 
a poor thing for a fancy price sells 
some of his self-respect. When a man 
sells a good product he gives to the 
customer a satisfaction more important 
than the price he asks.’ 


“The policy of evading a fair price 
is not going to get us salesmen any- 
thing. Sooner or later the issue will 
have to be met. 


“From the standpoint of the salesman 
there would seem to be a distinct ad- 
vantage in having the price question 
disposed of at the outset, so that it will 
not bob up as an objection in the clos- 
ing stages of the sale. 

“The meat industry produces much 
high quality product that at this time 
particularly is priced at less than it is 
worth. If a product has to be higher 
priced in order to maintain its quality 
it seems to me the better plan is to 
acknowledge the fact rather than ad- 
mit it grudgingly.” 


EYES OFF THE BUMPS. 


Last summer, driving east from Salt 
Lake City, I ran into a long stretch of 
road being rebuilt. All afternoon I 
dodged rocks, broken pavement, road 
graders and ditching machines. 


By sundown I was tired and sore. 
Every mile of road seemed to get 
rougher and rougher. I would speed 
up the little old car, then hit a rough 
Spot, and pretty soon down came the 
speed to 25 or 30 miles per hour. Yet 
I wanted to reach Rawlins, Wyo. When 
the moon came up the shadows on the 
rough spots of the road seemed to em- 
phasize the bumps. 


The brighter the moon shone the 
rougher the road seemed. I decided to 
give up and spend the night at some 
roadside camp. Then suddenly the 
moon went down. It was dark. I 
couldn’t see the rough spots. 


Pretty soon I began to speed up. The 
speedometer reached 40 miles per hour, 
then 45, then 50. The road was rough, 
but that didn’t make nearly as much 
difference as when I could see the rough 
spots ahead. 

When I reached Rawlins a man in 
the garage told me the last 10 or 15 
miles I had traveled were the roughest 
of the trip. But because I couldn't 
see them they didn’t seem so rough. 
When the moon was shining I was 
looking for bumps. And looking for 
them I found them. 


Selling will be like ‘that for some 
time to come. Those of us who look 
for rough spots will find them. But 
if we don’t look for them the road will 
seem smoother and the traveling easier. 
—The American Salesman. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Prices Irregular—Cash 
Trade Fair—Hog Run Moderate— 
Hogs Irregular—Farm Aid Develop- 
ments Awaited. 


Developments in hog products the 
past week was one of fair activity and 
extremely irregular price movements. 
Lard, after scoring gains of 73 to 80 
points over the lows of March 3, re- 
acted some 50 to 60 points, from last 
week’s highs. 

The upturn reflected the strength ‘in 
the cash lard market while the futures 
market was closed, and also excited 
covering and some buying on the in- 
flationary theory. Following the re- 
sumption of trade, however, there was 
a slackening in demand for cash prod- 
ucts, together with irregular develop- 
ments in live hogs, even though the 
movement of the latter continued 
rather moderate. Development of weak- 
ness in commodities generally, together 
with uncertainties regarding the farm 
aid bill, served to bring about liquida- 
tion. This uncovered a weakened tech- 
nical position and brought about almost 
as rapid a setback as the bulge of the 
previous week. 

Hogs have moved quickly both ways. 
The hog market, everything considered, 
held rather well. Top hogs at Chicago, 
after reaching a level of 4.40c, reacted 
to 3.85¢c, recovered this week to 4.30c, 
and then dropped back to 4.15c, which 
compared with 4.20c at the close of the 
previous week.. Average hog price at 
Chicago, this week was 4.10c, compared 
with 4.05c the close of last week; 3.85c 
a week ago, 4.35c a year ago, and 7.45c 
two years ago. 

Hog Receipts Up. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 346,900 head, 
against 310,600 the previous week and 
430,400 head the same week last year. 
Average weight of hogs at Chicago last 
week was 245 lbs., against 241 lbs. the 
previous week, 237 lbs. a year ago and 
243 Ibs. two years ago. The heavier 
weights apparenty reflected the con- 
tinuation of a favorable spread between 
corn and live hogs and served to in- 
dicate that liberal feeding has been un- 
der way. This, with the quieter cash 
trade, created some apprehension as to 
what the lard stocks might do the last 
half of the present month after having 
decreased in a fair way the first half 
of March. 

The increase in the German import 
duty on lard and the sharp reduction 
in slaughter supplies of hogs in the 
United States were noted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics “as 
the most important developments in the 
hog situation during February.” 

Prices of hogs in both the United 
States and Europe averaged higher in 
February than in January. Prices of 
pork on domestic and foreign markets 
also were higher, but lard prices were 
steady to lower. 


Lard exports from the United States 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


in January were reported the largest 
for any months since December, 1929. 
A large part of the increase was at- 
tributed to increased takings by Ger- 
many in anticipation of the advance in 
the import duty. 

Considerable interest was evidenced in 
the provision trade in the farm aid bill. 
Developments at Washington will be 
watched closely, as it appears to be the 
intention to include hogs. A great deal 
of opposition has developed against the 
bill, which was passed by the House on 
Wednesday by a large majority, but 
which is expected to meet opposition 
in the Senate. 


PORK—Demand was moderate, but 
the market was firm and higher in the 
East. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $17.25 per barrel; family, $16.50 per 
es fat backs, $11.50@14.00 per bar- 
rel. 


LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market irregular. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at 4.60@ 
4.70c; middle western, 4.45@4.55c; New 
York City tierces, 44 @4%c; tubs, 4% 
@4%c; refined continent, 4%c; South 
America, 54% @5%c; Brazil kegs, 5%c; 
compound, car lots, 64 @6%c; smaller 
lots, 642@6%c. At Chicago, regular 
lard in round lots was quoted at 271%4c 


under May; loose lard, 67%2c under 
May; leaf lard, 70c under May. 

BEEF—Market was firmer, but de- 
mand was moderate. At New York, 
mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $10.50@11.00 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal. 








See page 30 for later markets. 








BRITISH PORK IMPORTS. 

More hams and frozen pork were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom during 
January, 1933, than in the same month 
a year earlier, but less bacon and dry 
salt meats. 

Ham imports, 7,100,240 lbs., were 54 
per cent larger than those in January, 
1932, accounted for primarily by an in- 
crease of 66 per cent in supplies from 
the United States. 

Frozen pork imports, 3,384,528 lbs., 
were 18 per cent greater than in the 
same month a year ago, the bulk of the- 
increase coming from New Zealand and 
Canada. Empire countries supplied 74 
fer cent of the total amount, while a 
year ago they supplied only 55 per cent. 

Bacon imports during the month 
totaled 96,602,013 Ibs. This was a drop 
of 4% per cent from the previous Janu- 








Hog Cut-Out Values Decrease 


Cut-out values of hogs showed con- 
siderable loss during the current week 
compared with the previous period. Hog 
costs mounted but product prices failed 
to keep pace. During the week hog 
prices reached within a nickel of the 


highest point of the past six months. 

_ Quality of receipts has shown marked 
improvement with a distinct tendency 
toward heavier hogs. At Chicago poor- 
ly finished hogs are far in the minority. 
Prospect of better prices through the 
spring months is believed to be an in- 
centive for farmers to hold hogs for 
further finish. Average weight at Chi- 
cago during the past week was 249 lbs. 
compared with 244 lbs. the previous 
week and 236 lbs. two weeks earlier. 
Considerable increase was noted during 
the current week in hogs weighing 300 
Ibs. and over. 


Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 


Regular BO nck cect douvonecvesceevenceteeeent 


Picnics 
Bostom Butts 2... .ccccccccccccccs 


Plates and jowls .... 
Raw leaf 
P. 8. lard, rend. wt. 


Spareribs SOK <9 SESE ys SON RAPA essen Se 
WOOGUIRE CEUMBIMR onc ccc cccvccccccccccvccccess 
WES, GAEIG, MOCRWOMED 2c ccc cccccccccccccscecces 


Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.). 
Total cutting yield .cccccccccccccccccccccocs 


Tee Pee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 





kets totaled 319,600 head, compared 
with 256,800 a week ago and 336,200 a 
year ago. Extreme top for the week 
was $4.35, with an average of $4.15 on 
the highest day. Prices fluctuated con- 
siderably from day to day, showing 
their greatest weakness on the third 
day of the period, but recording con- 
siderable recovery on the last day. 

A decided undercurrent of strength 
is apparent in the product market, par- 
ticularly on pickled meats, and consid- 
erable business is being done in a car- 
lot way. Fresh pork loins have fluc- 
tuated during the week, the general 
tendency being downward. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE, average costs 
and credits at Chicago being used. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
. $1.14 $1.09 $1.06 $1.05 
2 25 -23 -21 
-29 -29 -29 
-04 -83 -73 -63 
-83 -75 45 14 
a atone cree 18 44 
* 6050 or 12 18 
06 . 07 -08 09 
.07 07 07 07 
is 49 55 49 45 
; .07 07 -07 .07 
A -08 -08 07 07 
. -05 -04 -04 .04 
. $4.30 $4.00 $8.88 . $3.73 
. 68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 


results are secured: 


Loss per CWt. .eccecceececeecereeecereecnes 
LOGS POF NOG occccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs 


$ .44 $_.55 $ .59 
88 1.31 1.70 
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THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 


ADVANCE 


STRENES METAL 


VERTICAL 
COOKER_ 


ary, when 101,158,624 lbs. were im- 

ported. The chief decline was in the 

product from Denmark and Lithuania, 

the former declining 22 per cent. Salted 

pork imports totaled only 221,872 lbs. 
fe — — 


RUSSIAN PORK EXPORTS. 


Russian exports of cured pork totaled 
3,997,000 Ibs. in 1932, compared with 
4,076,000 in 1931 and 5,990,000 Ibs. in 
1930. Frozen pork exports totaled 121,- 
000 Ibs. in 1932. In 1931 no frozen pork 
was exported and in 1930 1,759,000 Ibs. 
Casings exports totaled 14, 202, 000 Ibs. 
in 1932, 15,102,00 lbs. in 1931 and 22,- 
740,000 Ibs. in 1930. Cottonseed ex- 
ports in 1932 dropped to 5,935,000 lbs., 
compared with 10,483,000 Ibs. in 1931 
and 10,706,000 Ibs. in 1930. 





Non- Abrasive: 


Non- Corrosive 


COMPLIES WITH BOILER CODE 
OF VARIOUS STATES 


Send for Details 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling 
Hoop guided on 
Quality High, Price Low 


362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


jector 


about them 


& Boschert 
Co., Ine. 

















GERMAN OILS AND FATS TRADE. 


Imports of oils and fats into Ger- 
many during 1932 increased about 7 per 
cent, while exports fell off about 34 per 
cent, leaving the net imports at 1,166,- 
000 short tons or about 13 per cent 
higher than in 1931. Exports in 1932 
constituted less than 9 per cent of the 
total trade while in 1931 they were 14 
per cent. 

Net imports of animal fats showed an 
increase of about 32 per cent or 154,000 
short tons. Margarine exports fell off 
by 75 per cent to about 3,300 short tons 
and a similar development occurred in 
the export of edible vegetable tallow 
which was reduced to about 2,200 short 
tons. Vegetable oils showed a decrease 
of nearly 45,000 short tons in both im- 


CUT YOUR 








GRINDING COSTS 





\ TEDMAN’S Tyre “A” Hammer 
Mills are espe y for the 
reduction of packinghouse 'y-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi 

ble products are reduced. 

Nine 


to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 to 
bulletin 302, 


sizes—5 to 
20,000 pounds per hour. Write for 





STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FOUNDED /834 


ports and exports, with the result that 
the net imports of 670,000 tons were 
practically identical with those of the 
preceding year. Fish oils showed an 
increase of about 70 per cent in imports, 
the total of this class of oils being 272,- 
000 short tons. 

Important factors in the changes 
occurring were restriction of imports, 
control of foreign exchange, deprecia- 
tion in currencies and increases in 
tariffs. 


rr 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
Mar. 1, 1933, to Mar. 22, 1933, totaled 
84,36,611 lbs.; tallow, 291,200  Ibs.; 
greases, 160,000 lbs.; stearine, 61,240 
lbs. 





——————_- —— 
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VELVET 


VELVET DRIVE Casing 


Stripper 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. 
WHEN YOU 


Stripping Machines and 
Casing Cleaning Machines 
combine the best modern 
design with finest materials 
and workmanship. Choose 
this improved equipment 
for your casing department. 


THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 





DRIVE Casing 


Chicago 








M&M HoG 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 


Cuts rendering costs! 





Builders of Machinery 
Since 1854 


Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal 
facility. 


Reduces everything 
to uniform fineness. 
Ground product gives 
up fat and moisture 
content readily. 


Saves steam, power, 
labor. Low opera- 
ting cost. Increases 
melter capacity. 


We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
mendations to fit 


your needs. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Tallow market in the 
East the past week has been quiet and 
largely one of awaiting developments. 
For a time the market took on a strong- 
er appearance, but it was evident that 
consumers were not inclined to come up 
further in their ideas. Last business 
in extra New York was at 25c f.o.b. 
Unconfirmed reports of business at high- 
er prices were current, and for a time 
it appeared as though buyers in order 
to secure supplies would have to pay 
better prices. However, the general 
weakening in commodities this week, 
took the edge off the market and, while 
producers were not pressing offerings, 
there was a feeling that business would 
be accomplished at the last sales levels. 


Important changes in one of the 
leading soap companies led to gossip 
of a prospective change in operating 
plans. Gossip also had it that in some 
sections of the country soap distribu- 
tors have been loaded up with supplies 
recently, with the result that demand 
was less active at the moment. This 
was looked upon as slightly bearish on 
tallow for the immediate future. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
2%c; extra, 2%c f.o.b.; edible, 3%c 
f.0.b. 


At Chicago, demand continued fairly 
active for both nearby and forward 
shipment tallow. The tone was steady 
and offerings rather light. At Chicago, 
edible was quoted at 3%c; fancy, 3%c; 
prime packer, 34%c; No. 1, 2%c; No. 2, 
2%e. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, March shipment, was up 
3d at 20s 9d. Australian good mixed 
at Liverpool, March shipment, was off 
ls 3d at 19s. 

STEARINE—Market for stearine at 
New York ruled rather quiet and about 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 4%c bid 
and 4%c asked. At Chicago, demand 
was moderate, and the market was 
steady. Oleo was quoted at 4c. 


OLEO OIL—Aside from routine in- 
terest, there appeared little new in this 
quarter. Prices were holding fairly 
steady. At New York, extra was quoted 
at 5%@6c; prime, 4%@5c; lower 
grades, 4c. At Chicago, trade was mod- 
erate, but the market was steady. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 5%c. 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


newed weakness in the outside markets, 
and in tallow, appeared to have been 
taken off the grease markets again. 
Producers, however, were unwilling to 
press offerings. As a result, an await- 
ing attitude appeared to develop on 
both sides. Little or no export interest 
was in evidence. Sales of house yellow 
and good grades of brown greases were 
reported at 2% @2%éc, followed by sales 
of house at 2%c. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%c f.o.b.; A white, 2%@ 
2%c; B white, 23s @2%%c; choice white, 
tierces, at 3%4c. 

At Chicago, the market was firm on 
choice white grease and intermediate 
grades, with demand fair and offerings 
moderate. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 1%c; yellow, 2%@2%c; B 
white, 2%c; A white, 2%4c; choice 
white, all hog, 3c. 


—— -fe--- 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Mar. 28, 1933. 


Offerings light and demand good. 
Market somewhat higher. 
AF 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am..$1.00@1.10 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 60% am.. 1.00@1.10 & 10e 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 


per ton 
BPE SNE okie'ce tc ctseccntaceknes 1.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Offerings light. Inquiries somewhat 
more numerous. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 ...........0.- 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 ........... 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
largely nominal. 


$18.50 
15.50 


Per ton. 
a? GE  vincddvccessssececsvesnseed $10 12.00 
NEE adococsncevecenscecestes 12. 15.000 
Sinews, pame oecboressecesecesco 10.00 
SS eee eer 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.. 19.00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ...... 4. 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style) ...... 6.00@ 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib 24%4cn 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Buyers not numerous. 





Horns, according to grade ........ $80. 150.00 
See: GR BED cc ccsecoessceceues 65. 110.00 
DN EEN es tnikeegnnewbeeneeected 11.00 
BEND cccccccesctccesecesecss 12.00n 
(Note—Forego prices are for mixed carloads 


ing 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 


Market continues dull. Prices largely 
nominal. 





Ground and unground ..............- $1.75@2.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Producers holding for $2.00. Buyers 
bidding $1.85. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$1.85@2.00 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia... 1.85@2.00 & 10c 
BE WOUOE. vo vnsccttesececesevs 1.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Demand continues good. Offerings 
are not heavy. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
NE ED 4 ic on. awe ceeaba aie $ @ .50 


@19.00 
@15.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Feeds are somewhat firmer. 
a little stronger. 


Prices 


Per ton. 

Digester tankage meat meal ........ $25.00@30.00 

Meat and bone scraps 50% ......... 30.00@35.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 

No Fey Ae 22. 0025.00 

Rew bone meal for feeding.......... 22.00@25.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 

Trading continues quiet. Material 

testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00@1.10 & 10c. 


SS} coil and fleld dried ........... %o 
Winter coil dried .........cccseccceee lc 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 3 





4c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 4 2%c 
Cattle, switches, each*.............se+- le 
*According to count. 
ee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Mar. 22, 1933. 


Ground dried blood sold @ $1.90 per 
unit f.o.b. New York which is the 
present quotation. South American for 
April arrival is offered @ $1.85 per 
unit c.if. Atlantic coast ports. Stocks 
of domestic material here are small. 


Last sale of ground tankage was at 
$1.75 & 10c and unground has been sell- 
ing at from $1.50 to $1.60 & 10c, f.o.b. 
New York, with practically no stocks on 
hand here. 

Foreign bone meal, 3 per cent and 
50 per cent has been in good demand 
and prices are firm. 

Dry rendered tankage unground has 
been selling at 45c per unit and ground 
at 50c per unit, f.o.b. New York, with 
seller’s views now 5c above these prices. 





See page 80 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand showed slight 
betterment recently, and prices firmed 
with raw materials. Trade was quieter 
the last few days. At New York, pure 
was quoted at 8%c; extra winter, 744¢; 
extra, 7c; extra No. 1,6%c; No. 1, 644¢; 
No. 2, 6c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand has 

en fair in this quarter of late, and 
prices have firmed moderately. Pure 
at New York was quoted at 10c; extra, 
ie; No. 1, 6%c; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—A fair volume of busi- 
hess and a firm tone featured the grease 
markets at New York for a time. Re- 


ny 


etc. 








40 Years of 


C_ TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 


Stop spoiled prod- 


Write for bulletins. 
Specialization in Temperature Control 


r\. 2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 





ALSO 41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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MARGARINE CONTAINERS LAW. 


Provisions for wholesale and retail 
containers for oleomargarine are in- 
cluded in an amendment to section 6 of 
the original oleomargarine act of 1886, 
which was passed just prior to the close 
of the last Congress. The revised sec- 
tion 6 now reads as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That all oleomargarine shall 
be packed by the manufacturer thereof 
in firkins, tubs, or other wooden, tin- 
plate, or paper packages, not before 
used for that purpose, containing, or 
encased in a manufacturer’s package, 
made from any of such materials of 
not less than ten pounds and marked, 
stamped, and branded as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall prescribe; and all sales made 
by manufacturers of oleomargarine and 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine shall 
be in original stamped packages. 


“Retail dealers in oleomargarine must 
sell only from original stamped pack- 
ages, in quantities not exceeding ten 
pounds, and shall pack, or cause to be 
packed, the oleomargarine sold by them 
in suitable wooden, tin-plate, or paper 
packages which shall be marked and 
branded as the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
scribe. 

“Every person who knowingly sells 
or offers for sale, or delivers or offers 
to deliver, any oleomargarine in any 
other form than in new wooden, tin- 
plate, or paper packages as above de- 
scribed, or who packs in any packages 
any oleomargarine in any manner con- 
trary to law, or who falsely brands any 
package or affixes a stamp on any pack- 
age denoting a less amount of tax 
than that required by law shall be fined 
for each offense not more than $1,000, 
and be imprisoned not over 2 years.” 


ed 
JAN. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Margarine production during Janu- 
ary, 1933, showed an increase of 1,071,- 
329 lbs. or 54 per cent over that of the 
same month a year previous, according 
to figures of actual production, as re- 
ported by manufacturers to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Jan.,1933, Jan.,1932, 
Uncolored margarine: lbs. lbs. 
Exclusively vegetable ...... 17,453,630 15,794,963 
Animal and vegetable ..... 3,095,470 3,487,855 
0 ere 20,549,100 19,282,815 
Colored margarine: 
Exclusively vegetable ...... 123,465 125,956 
Animal and vegetable ..... 80,510 272,975 
Deted ncsaccceccccccccccecs 208,975 398,931 
Wn GUE veccéceceneue 20,753,075 19,681,746 
Colored and uncolored 
margarine: 
Exclusively vegetable ...... 17,577,095 15,920,916 
Animal and vegetable ...... 3,175,980 3,760,830 
WD cewceccccsccceseosie 20,753,075 19,681,746 
ft — — 


TEXAS PROTECTS U. S. FATS. 


Pending before the Texas legislature 
is a measure which proposes a tax of 
10c per pound on oleomargarine made 
in whole or in part of foreign fats or 
oils. It does not place a tax on oleo- 
margarine made exclusively of domestic 
fats and oils, like beef fat, cottonseed 
oil, and other edible American fats and 
oils. The measure passed the lower 
house of the legislature by a large 
majority and is now before the Senate. 
It is known as House Bill No. 429. 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 


of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRroO- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 


tralizing or Refining, tation, 
Clarifying, 7 rading, 
Deodorizing), Vegeta le Shorten- 


ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, Pressing), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 

Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 


application to Book De ent, 


partm 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 


Dearborn st., Chicago. 




















ARGENTINE VEGETABLE OIL. 


There was more vegetable oil manu- 
factured in Argentine in 1931 than 
during any previous year, and there 
was also more seed employed in the 
manufacture of this oil. The figures 
for 1931 show an increase of 17.27 per 
cent of oil manufactured over 1930 and 
an increase of 14.5 per cent in the seed 
used. Compared with the figures for 
1924 they show an increase of 64.69 per 
cent in oil manufactured and 76.29 per 
cent in seed used. 


There are about 30 firms engaged in 
vegetable oil manufacture, ranging in 
size from very small with obsolete 
equipment to large modern plants with 
the most modern machinery. The total 
seed crushed in 1931, according to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce 
amounted to 330,731,211 lbs., the oil 
obtained to 67,182,681 lbs. and the oil 
cake to 148,423,002 Ibs., compared with 
288,732,286 Ibs., 57,286,489 Ibs. and 
136,132,077 lbs. respectively in 1930. 

Imports of edible oils in casks or cans 
into Argentina in 1931 amounted to 
91,579,550 Ibs. 


fe 
PHILIPPINE COCOANUT OIL. 


Philippine copra, cocoanut oil and 
copra cake marketed during February, 
1933, are reported as follows: Exports 
of copra during the month totaled 
10,986 short tons, of which the United 
States took 8,183 tons. Prices, buyers 
warehouse Manila, per 100 lbs. were, 
high $1.27, low $1.14. Exports of cocoa- 
nut oil during the month totaled 28,- 
805,304 Ibs. of which the United States 
took 28,344,542 Ibs. Prices per pound 
Manila, in drums, high $0.027, low 
$0.025. Of the 9,066 short tons of 
copra cake exported, the United States 
took 546 tons. Prices f.o.b. steamer at 
Manila per short ton were, high $11.34, 


low $10.66. 
a 


NIGERIAN PALM OIL. 


Exports of palm oil from Nigeria dur- 
ing 1932 totaled 129,987 short tons, 
compared with 132,360 short tons in 
1931. Palm kernel exports during the 


two periods were 346,149 and 284,988 
tons respectively. 


March 25, 1933, 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 22, 1933. 
Cotton oil futures were down 20 points 
for the week, due to poor demand and 
lack of hedging operations. Crude igs 
also down %@ %c |b. according to loca- 
tion. Prime bleachable is barely steady 
at 3.45c lb. loose New Orleans. Final 
ginning figures indicate a larger output 
of oil and a larger oil carryover than 
previously estimated. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 23, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 2.65c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $12.00; hulls, $3.00. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 23, 1933.~— 


Crude cottonseed oil, 2%@2%c Ib, 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
meal; $13.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 


$2.00. 
oe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner,) 
Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 22, 1933. 
Cottonseed meal market was much 
easier today: than yesterday. Prices 
gave way, and May sold at $13.65, 
against $13.90 bid yesterday on the 
close. The market may be said to have 
lost about 35c today. Trading was in 
reasonably good volume, and there was 
some support to the market at around 
$13.65 for May. Conditions surround- 
ing spot business are quiet. Demand 
is extremely light, and the trade ap- 
pears to be awaiting further develop- 
ments before taking any decided stand 
on the market. The close was steady 
at the decline. 


Cottonseed market was dull and in- 
active. Bid prices were reduced 50c per 
ton, but offerings were apparently 
strongly held. Market was quiet during 
entire day. 


~~ —- 
MARGARINE BY NEW PROCESS. 


Denmark’s largest producer of mar- 
garine has developed a new process of 
manufacture, it has been reported. The 
method has been labeled “gradoniser- 
ing,” the term having been trade- 
marked. It is claimed the process gives 
margarine more substance and greater 
resistance against temperature changes. 
The method is purely Danish, having 
been invented and perfected by the com- 
pany’s research workers. 


a 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
six months ended January 31, 1933, 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


Item. 1933. 1932. 
GH, Gime, TB. cccccccccese 21,429,787 3,982,067 
CM, SUNN, TER cccceccseces 4,052,050 3,336,450 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 

Oar eee ear ee 110,423 170,000 
Linters, running bales ...... 237 7,778 


a ao 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Mar. 22, 1983.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s 6d. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Turnover Fair — Market Irregular — 
Cash Trade Moderate—Easier Out- 
side Markets a Factor—Late New 
Crop Start Feared—Crude Easier. 


Following reopening of the future 
market after the bank holidays, prices 
pulged some 38 to 41 points on cotton 
oil. The strength, however, was only 
momentary, prices ultimately sagging 
92 to 25 points from last week’s highs. 


Turnover was fair in volume, but ir- 
regularity developed, traceable some- 
what to a slowing down in cash trade 
to moderate proportions and develop- 
ment of renewed weakness in the out- 
side markets. This was particularly 
true of allied markets, especially lard 
and cotton. To some extent the re- 
newed downward trend was traceable 
to uncertainties regarding the farm aid 
bill. While cotton and grain trades 
looked upon the bill as unsatisfactory, 
nevertheless it embodied the Smith cot- 
ton bill, designed to bring about a re- 
duction in acreage which recently was 
favorably construed, and which even at 
this writing is looked upon favorably. 

However, the fact that the bill places 
too much control in one hand appeared 
to have taken from it what good fea- 
tures it may have. Weakness in grains 
and stocks did not help sentiment any, 
and an easing in the crude markets 
naturally followed the developments in 
oil futures. The situation at Wash- 
ington largely offset renewed showery 
and unfavorable weather for crop prep- 
aration in the South. 

Crude oil in the Southeast was re- 
ported to have sold up to 3%c, but 
since has reacted to 3c bid. The high- 
est sales in the Valley appeared to be 
around the 3c level, with subsequent 
reports of sales having keen made in 
that section at 2%c. In Texas, the 
market was 2%c bid most of the time. 
Very little in the way of crude business 
was heard from the latter quarter. 


No Change in Oil Situation Expected. 


_ During the week, quite a little switch- 
Ing was under way, particularly from 
May to September at around 30 points 
difference. Little was done in the spot 
month, but the indications were that, 
although there are several weeks to go 
before May delivery day, the May longs 
were already taking advantage of trans- 
ferring their holdings as far away as 
possible. This operation served to keep 
the nearby positions in a rather firm 
technical position, in that refining in- 
terests readily lifted hedges from the 
nearbys and placed them upon the later 
months, 

_ At the same time, there was a feel- 
ing that this disposition on the part of 
the longs was a correct attitude, as at 
this time there is little in the situation 
to indicate any independent strength in 
the oil market. The large visible stocks 
preclude any possibilities of shortage. 
Supplies of hogs in the country are 
Plentiful, and lard continued to com- 
pete sharply with compound. Under 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


such conditions, and without improve- 
ment in commodities in general, the 
disposition is growing that little or no 
change will be witnessed in the oil sit- 
uation until possibly the new season 
gets under way. 

As far as the new crop is con- 
cerned, a very short crop would be an 
enormously helpful feature to oil values. 
This is due to the large visible supply, 
and the continued outlook for moderate 
monthly distribution until lard reaches 
a more normal parity with oil. 

The weekly weather report said fair 
weather the first half of the week was 
favorable in most of the Cotton Belt, 
but heavy rains the latter parts of the 
week again saturated the soil in most 
central and eastern portions. Plowing 
and preparation for planting have made 
better progress in the Atlantic states. 
In the western portion of the belt, con- 
siderable plowing has been accom- 
plished. 

COCOANUT OIL—Business in this 
quarter was moderate, in fact some 
were disappointed at the lack of con- 
suming inquiry during the past week. 
Prices held about steady. Tanks at 
New York were quoted at 3%c; bulk 
oil, 3c; Pacific Coast tanks, 2% @8c ac- 
cording to position. : 

CORN OIL—Demand was fair, with 
the last business reported at 3%c Chi- 
cago. At western mills, business was 
reported at 3%c, and the market was 
quoted 3%c outside mills. Tanks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, were quoted at 3%@3%4c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
moderate, but the market held firmly. 
Tanks, f.o.b. mills, were quoted at 3%4c. 

PALM OIL—Interest in this market 
continues quiet, and conditions are 
without particular change. Irregular 
movements in foreign exchange was a 
factor. At New York, spot Lagos and 
Nigre were quoted at 3c nominal; ship- 
ment Nigre, 2.60c; 12% per cent acid, 
2.60c; 20 per cent, 2%4c. Bulk Sumatra 
is quoted at 2%4c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Purely nom- 
inal conditions prevailed in this quar- 
ter, with the market quoted at about 
3c New York. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A fairly good 
business passed in foots this week, and 
the market was up %c and firm. At 
New York, spot was quoted 5@5%c, 
while shipment foots were quoted at 
4%c. 

: ~ rronemmaeel OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Market firmed with 
cotton oil. Buyers’ tanks, f.o.b. south- 
ern mills were quoted at 3%c. Bids 
below that level were reported turned 
down, but consumers did not appear 
anxious to follow the upturn. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, and 
the market was irregular with futures. 
Southeast crude was reported to have 
sold at 2.90c; Valley, 2%c. Prices were 
officially quoted at 89 under New York 
A asked; Texas, 114 under May 
asked. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, March 17, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


ME. coe Shey ie eae 390 a_ Bid 
TE 656.05) ears Seu abe 390 a 405 
BE ise:4-Pcchne, “<ieake” WAteM 395 a 415 
DUE dale Gace: wee, See 410 a 415 
SUE u's v6: . din btn” ie ahade eter 415 a 425 
July .... 4 420 420 420 a 423 
MI,» 5 o's labia alia tena oe 425 a 4385 
Sept. .... 6 447 440 485 a 442 
NON hs6.4:46).. Sunrere oe ene Matta 437 a 447 


Sales, including switches, 10 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 110 under 
May bid. 
Saturday, March 18, 1933. 

MD iaes Goba cane Rieke 385 a Bid 
NL 6-013: 6 Lecwhig (Alaa Mace 394 a 396 
MEE aSvace” Alzictcuhdie cite oat 395 a 410 
sk sei: -atalocns aia eae 403 a 410 
MEE soars’ ean co ee 405 a 420 
ouly .... 2 410 410 414 a 420 
MR, Svcs eos. pete See 415 a 430 
RS chick’ eee ete eee 430 a 4389 
OES bees 5 6cal exe cee 430 a 445 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 103 under May bid. 


Monday, March 20, 1933. 


IE ware otscie eae tee 390 a_ Bid 
Mar. re ee 392 a 402 
Sree ernte 395 a 410 
May 6 407 407 406 a 410 
ED: sG0.0. chin) Soles 410 a 420 
WEEE sin a:s.. waieee Aare eaenas 417 a 422 
WE sic . weet ce ae 420 a 4385 
Sept 6 486 486 4385 a 488 
| A gga ei ei | 4386 a 446 


Sales, including switches, 12 con- 
— Southeast crude, 106 under May 
id. 


Tuesday, March 21, 1933. 


ME SS 6. Seas See Acad 390 a_ Bid 
on. Eee 394 a 404 
BEY Secs Hime: cisicgs Shey 398 a 408 
May 19 405 403 401 a 405 
EN Son's eel Saat cee 405 a 415 
rs a aes ee 415 a 418 
Ns 4.5 as ahaa foteoeuad eaten 418 a 430 
Sept. ..... 22 485 480 429 a 433 
WED, tae pidia ca ciciiioaa “ote 430 a 438 


Sales, including switches, 41 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 101 under May 
nominal. 


Wednesday, March 22, 1933. 


BS ic arer, veeuater vols eraiene 880 a_ Bid 
MS kines; casei suokube- sodas 380 a 390 
MEN, isi .osahaweee Noe 380 a 395 
May 83 395 393 389 a 395 
ME Swe oS amarecnea eka 392 a 402 
July 4 408 402 4038 a 402 
MED Nied<'conn Bane 405 a 415 
Sept. .... 87 425 420 420a.... 
ME da vaire, v4 ee eke 424 a 426 


Sales, including switches, 74 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude 89 under May 
asked. 

Thursday, March 23, 1933. 
EE yet are ee eee 
BES Seale. -o0.0_ leans 380 a 390 
MY aaa eosin 396 396 393 a 399 
in cies. aati 408 405 405 a 409 
ee ase: 420 a 425 








See page 80 for later markets. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 


Hog products are irregular and re- 
covering somewhat on buying by cash 
interests, strength in hogs, and a rally 
in grains. Cash trade is moderate; top 
hogs, $4.25. Lard exports for week 
ending March 18 totaled 8,758,000 lbs.; 
a year ago they were 7,175,000 lbs. 
Total lard exports from January 1, 


1933, to date have been 160,666,000 lbs.; 
a year ago they were 157,249,000 Ibs. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is moderately active and 
irregular with outside markets. Trade 
is featureless. Southeast and Valley 
crude, 115 under May bid, 90 under May 
asked; Texas, 128 under May bid, 115 
under asked. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Mar., $3.80@3.90; Apr., $3.85@3.95; 
May, $3.90@3.98; June, $3.95@4.05; 
July, $4.02@4.09; Aug., $4.06@4.18: 
Sept., $4.19@4.25; Oct., $4.22@4.30. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra 2%c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c¢ nominal. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, March 24, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.75@4.85; middle 
western, $4.65@4.75; city, 4% @4%'c; 
refined Continent, 5c; South America, 
514c; Brazil kegs, 6c; compound, 6%4c. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week March 16, 
1933: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
March 16. week. 1932. 
NE  L aewnknweune ee $ 5.00 $ 4.75 $ 6.75 
PEED cn crcccucetesen 5.00 4.65 6. 
WEEE cccccccccccces 4.50 4.00 5.50 
OS re 3.50 3.35 5.00 
Edmonton ........-+.++- 3.75 3.50 5.00 
Prince Albert .......... 3.00 one 4.25 
Moose Jaw ......+-.+:+- 4.00 3.75 5.50 
Saskatoon ............-- 3.00 3.00 one 
VEAL CALVES. 
PERRO covccocesccceces $ 8.00 $ 8.25 $ 9.00 
aa 7.00 7.00 7.50 
Winnipeg .......-..--+- 5.50 6.50 7.00 
GRIREET ccccccecccccccce 5.00 4.50 6.50 
Ree 5.50 5.50 7.00 
Prince Albert .......... 3.25 eas “on 
Moose Jaw ..........-- 5.25 5.50 7.00 
Saskatoon ..........+.+. 5.15 5.00 6.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Ee . ccadeweew esate $ 5.70 $ 5.35 $ 5.60 
BEE octeneceeuvene 5.75 5.50 5.90 
WHEE cccccccccccccs 5 4.75 4.50 
DE spawesetcecoccees 4.75 4.35 4.50 
ONE uvcccceccesews 4.70 4.50 4.25 
Prince Albert ......... 4.70 4.45 4.35 
Moose Jaw .......+.+-- 4.75 4.50 4.30 
GED ccccccecvcccse 4.70 4.60 4.35 
Toronto $ 6.50 $ 8.00 
Montreal *8.00 10.00 
Winnipeg 5.50 6.25 
Calgary 4.25 5.25 
Edmonton 4.35 éene 
Prince Albert una +ooe 
Moose Jaw 4.00 cose 
Saskatoon ore 5.50 





*Per head. 





PROVISION EXPORTS DECLINE. 


Some idea of the decline in exports of 
hams and bacon from the United States 
and the rise in exports from Denmark 
to the United Kingdom during the past 
nine years is shown in the following 
figures, boxes of 500 Ibs. each of hams 
and bacon, imported into the United 
Kingdom, together with the countries 
of origin. 

Other 


United States. Canada. Denmark. countries. 


1932 118,390 73,065 1,718,534 780,195 
1931 176,884 27,337 1,643,957 766,380 
1930 291,001 41,244 1,370,402 506,971 
1929 330,668 66,654 1,114,854 461,961 
1928 290,617 563 202, 480,783 
1 304,008 142,639 1,138,280 413,326 
1926 490,442 229,870 15,713 308,021 
1925 627,053 326,000 827,498 122,713 
1924 741,337 299,482 893,124 62,900 


Of the above totals, figures for hams 
were as follows: 


United States. Canada. 

1932 104,207 32,144 
1931 134,542 16,237 
1930 183,941 19,041 
188,519 21,973 

1928 170,154 25,481 
1927 160, 29,949 
1926 224,081 36,448 
1925 293,307 42,223 
1924 330,451 32,688 


During 1932 imports of hams and 
bacon from the United States declined 
58,494 boxes while those from Canada 
increased 45,728 boxes, from Denmark 
the increase was 74,577 boxes and from 
“other countries” 13,815 boxes. 


a 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 











| Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
}| when prices are fluctuating up or 
| down. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from Yc to 1c 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %4c under 
he loses 5.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00, 


The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Yac variation from actual market 
price. | 

Information furnished by THE | 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital * 


to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information, 








write THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. 
Chicago, Ill 








Dearborn S8t., 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner,) 


Liverpool, March 23, 1933.—Hams 
and lard in good demand but no trade 
in picnics. General market strong with 
upward tendency. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 68s; hams, lo 
cut, 67s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none: 
bellies, clear, 46s; Canadian, 58s; Cum. 
berlands, 54s; Wiltshires, none; spot 


lard, 40s. 
——-- Jeo - 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Liverpool provision imports during 
Feb., 1933, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


Feb., 1933, 
Bacon (including shoulders), cwts........... 4,775 
Ds. SE vsceesnateetunesketeusteumanie 21,500 
SOG WUD hic dcvavivedouscsucevctdsgousaie 2,2%4 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, 
cwts. cwts. tons, 
i Me Sexcenese nce 1,341 5,586 506 
Sy Ge \wecetcoseeue 642 6,107 389 
Beg SEED vceccscccses 5,108 4,706 892 
he 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended March 18, 1933: 


Point of : 
origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Argentine—Brisket beef ............. 
ne ae ee ee 


Canada—Sausage ............... ale 
Czechoslovakia—Ham ..............5. 
Czechoslovakia—Sausage 
Finland—Sausage 





ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 16, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
95,477 quarters; to the Continent, 
19,391. Exports the previous week 
were: To England, 97,606 quarters; to 
Continent, 5,744. 


ee 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 18, 1933, were 3,636,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,786,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 3,839,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to March 18 this year, 
47,253,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
43,823,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 18, 1933, were 
2,956,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,102,000 
lb.; same week last year, 5,076,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to March 18 this year, 
46,862,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
50,740,000 Ibs. 


fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended March 18, 1933: 
Week ending New York Boston. Phila. 














Mar. 18, 1933...... 4,083 1,901 . 
Mar. 11, 1983...... 2 sae wee 
Mar. 4, 1968...... 400B 8 <ccccce =n 
Feb. 25, 1933...... 6,800 15 7,998 
883 2,976 24,017 

eee. TE Bucs Be \ 0 wensee, 
Mar. 12, 1932...... Mee. weebes soul 
oul 

119,891 23,088 66,260 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market opened the week with a very 
strong appearance and bids on the 
steady basis of 6c for native steers and 
light cows were declined, with killers’ 
ideas a half-cent higher. However, 
with the easier appearance of all other 
commodity markets, packers accepted 
the bid prices for a moderate line of 
current take-off hides, around 18,000 
hides moving on this basis. Most of 
the trading in current take-off was con- 
fined to three packers, while the fourth 
packer moved a block of 16,000 summer 
dating light native cows at a premium 
for that take-off. 

Immediately following this movement, 
the market quieted down, due in part 
to the easier feeling in all commodity 
markets and also to the pressure of 
some re-sale hides being offered by 
speculative interests. There is a better 
feeling in the market as the week ends, 
with bids of 5%c reported for light 
native cows, while packers appear in- 
clined to wait out the situation and 
continue to quote on the basis of 6c. 

Killers have kept their stocks well 
cleaned up and are ending the winter 
season in very good statistical position, 
so far as stocks are concerned. 

Native steers sold at 6c, steady price, 
for 1,000. Extra native steers quoted 
5% @6c, nom. 

One packer sold 1,000 butt branded 
steers at 6c, steady. About 1,400 Colo- 
rados brought 5c, steady. Heavy 
Texas steers quoted 6c, nom.; total of 
1,800 light Texas steers sold at 5%4c; 
extreme light Texas steers 5%c, nom. 


About 2,800 heavy native cows sold 
at 5%c. One car current take-off River 
point light native cows sold at 6c; 
another packer moved a block of 16,000 
Aug. to Oct. River point light native 
cows at 6%4c, a half-cent premium for 
that dating. Total of 4,400 branded 
cows sold at 544c. 

Native bulls last sold at 5c, branded 
bulls 444c, previous week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One local 
smali packer sold about 2,000 Mar. 
hides, production of one outside plant, 
at 546c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 5¢ for branded, and declined 
these prices for March production of 
couple other plants. 

Local small packer association sold a 
car Mar. bulls at close of last week at 
5¢ for native bulls and 4%c for branded. 
Late this week 2,000 Mar. branded were 
sold at 5%4c, followed by 1,200 Mar. 
extreme light native steers at 5%c, and 
4,000 Mar. light native cows at 5%c. 

In Pacific Coast market, 1,500 hides 
sold early at 4%c, flat, for steers and 
cows, f.o.b. shipping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market about steady. 
At end of last week, 4,000 LaPlatas 
and 4,000 Rosarios sold at $20.75 gold, 
equal to 6ysc, c.i.f. New York, steady 
Price. Later 4,000 B. A. steers sold 
to this country at $20.50 or 6%c; also 
4,000 Argentine steers later to Germany 
on same basis. One pack of 4,000 


Uruguay steers sold to Germany equal 
to 6c, c.if. New York. — 


COUNTRY HIDES—With the slight- 
ly easier feeling in the packer market, 


offerings of country hides, as usual, are 
much more plentiful and this market 
continues very sensitive to changes in 
sentiment among the trade. Couple cars 
regular average all-weights sold at 
44ec, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 
and cows quoted around 4@4c, se- 
lected. Buif weights held at 5c, last 
trading price, and quoted 4% @5c nom. 
Extremes sold at 5%c late last week 
and now quoted 5%@5%c, selected. 
Bulls 2% @8ce, flat. All-weight branded 
34% @3 ee, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins quiet. 
As previously reported, one packer 
moved some Feb. light calfskins, 9%- 
lb. down, last week at 8c; also some 
Milwaukee all-weights at 8c, these being 
light average skins; another packer 
moved Feb. heavy calf, 944-lb. and up, 
at same time at prices generally ac- 
cepted as 944c for St. Pauls and 9c for 
other points. 

Chicago city calfskins active, around 
seven cars being reported at 6%c for 
the 8/10-lb. and 744c for 10/15-lb. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted around 7@ 
744¢e; mixed cities and countries about 
6%c; straight countries 5@5%c. Car 
Chicago city light calf and deacons 
sold at 45c, selected. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in Feb. 
packer kipskins was at 7c for northern 
natives, 6c for northern over-weights, 
southerns a cent less, and branded at 
5c, about a month ago. Market quoted 
nominally around a cent higher, with 
8%4c recently asked for natives. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
6%c¢ and quoted around 7c, nom. Out- 
side cities 6% @7c, nom.; mixed cities 
and countries 6@6%c; straight coun- 
tries 5@5'%c. 

Packer regular slunks still awaiting 
trading to establish values, and quoted 
40@45c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES — Horsehides about 
steady; good city renderers quoted $1.90 
@2.00, with choice lots around $2.25; 
mixed city and country lots $1.75@1.90. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 7c, delivered, for full wools, 
short wools_ half-price. Interest in 
packer shearlings is sufficient to keep 
the market cleaned up and in firm 
shape; one packer sold two cars this 
week at 45c for No. 1’s, 32%4c for No. 
2’s, and 22%c for fresh clips, or 24%@ 
5c advance; another car sold at 42%%c, 
32%c and 22%c. Pickled skins were 
well cleaned up earlier at $1.25 per 
doz. for Feb. and Mar. skins and pack- 
ers talk $1.50 in a nominal way at Chi- 
cago; a sale was reported at New York 
at $1.62% per doz. Couple cars Chi- 
cago packer wool lambs sold at $1.10 
per cwt. live weight. Outside small 
packer lamb pelts quoted 50@55c each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market active but 
some confusion exists as to details. Two 


packers understood to have sold half Ga 


their March production of Colorados at 
546c and butt branded steers at 6c, and 
all their March native steers at 6c; one 
packer reported holding March hides. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Offerings more 
— on country hides with buyers 

olding back at the moment. 
weights quoted 4% @5c, with top asked; 
extremes available at 5%c. 
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CALFSKINS — No trading reported 
this week in the calfskin market, with 
buyers not inclined to follow the higher 
asking prices. Asking 65c for collec- 
tors’ 5-7’s, 85c for 7-9’s, and $1.30 for 
9-12’s; last sales reported were at 85c 
for packers’ 7-9’s, and $1.80 for pack- 
ers 9-12’s, with 12/17 veal kips at $1.60. 


ae Ee 
N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Mar. 18, 1938—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Mar. 6.75b; no sales. 
New—Close: Mar. 6.85@7.00; June 6.90 
@7.00; Sept. 7.25@7.35; Dec. 7.65 sale; 
sales 3 lots. Old contracts 60 points 
higher; new contracts 6 points lower 
to 20 higher. 

Monday, Mar. 20, 1933—Close: Mar. 
6.80b; June 6.85 sale; Sept. 7.20@7.25; 
Dec. 7.50@7.60; sales 10 lots. Market 
— 5@15 points lower than Satur- 

ay. 

Tuesday, Mar. 21, 1983—Close: Mar. 
6.60@6.65; Jurie 6.50@6.65; Sept. 6.85 
@6.95; Dec. 7.20b; sales 19 lots. Mar- 
ket closed 20@85 points lower. 

Wednesday, Mar. 22, 1933—Close: 
Mar. 6.40@6.60; June 6.30@6.40; Sept. 
6.65@6.70; Dec. 7.00@7.05; sales 13 
lots. Market closed 20 points lower. 

Thursday, Mar. 23, 19833—Close: Mar. 
6.55@6.65; June 6.45@6.55; Sept. 6.75 
sale; Dec. 7.05@7.10; sales 16 lots. 
Market closed 5@15c points higher. 


Friday, March 24, 1938—Close: Mar. 
6.35@6.55; June 6.85@6.40; Sept. 6.66 
@6.70; Dec. 6.95@7.00; sales 12 lots. 
Market closed 9@20 points lower. 


i 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 24, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 





Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 24. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 

Pee 6%@ Tn 6%@ 7n 7 74n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ 6 @ 6 6 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 6n @ 6n 6 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 6 e 6 

ee 
Hvy. Col. strs. g 5% 5% $ 5% 
= Tex. @ 5% 5% as 

oS ppt n a 
Brnd’d cows. @ 5% 544n @5 
Hvy. nat. cows ¢ 5% 5 544n » 5 
+ me. <— 5% : 5% : a 5% 

at. bulls .. 

Brnd’d bulls. @ 4% 4% 3%4@ 3% 
Calfskins ... 8 @ 9% 9% Q Sax 
Kips, nat.... 4 8n 8 8i4n @ 8n 
Kips, ov-wt.. in Tan D7 
Kips, brnd’d. 6n 6 
Slunks, reg..40 @4in 45n 40 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 35 25 @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKDRS. 


Nat. all-wts. 54@ 5% 54@ 5%n 544n 
randed .. 5 5% «656 544n 

Nat. bulls 4%n 4%@ Sn 

Brnd’d bulls. 44%4n 44@ 4\%n 3% 
Calfskins ... 64%@7%4% 7 8lgn 6141 
eee Tn Ton 64%@ Tn 

Slunks, reg..35 40n 35 40n 30 35n 

Slunks, hris. .25 30 25 30 15n 


Light calf...25 
Deacons ....25 
Stunks, i 

Slunks, hris. 
Horsehides ..1. 





Pkr. lambs... .....-.. 


Sml. =. 
lam! exoee 55 60n 75 85 
Pkr. shearlgs. 45 40 25 
Dry pelts .. 7 6 7 8% 


eeeeeeee 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Mar. 23, 1933. 

CATTLE—General market was very 
uneven. It was largely a steer and 
yearling run. Light steers and year- 
lings predominated, better grades sell- 
ing off 25@40c; lower grades, weak to 
25e down. Liberal supply of weighty 
bullocks arrived late and sold off 25c. 
Better grade light heifer and mixed 
yearlings, 25@50c lower, mostly 50c 
off; lower grades, steady to weak; cows, 
15@25c lower; cutters, steady to weak; 
bulls, about steady. Vealers lost an 
early advance and are about in line with 
a week earlier. Extreme top long year- 
lings, $7.10; upper crust, $6.50@7.00; 
best weighty bullocks, $6.25; strictly 
choice 1,500-lb. averages late, $5.75; 
bulk, $4.25@5.25, these scaling 1,350 to 
1,700 lbs. Best light heifers, $6.10; 
weighty heifers, $6.00; bulk light heifers 
late, $5.00 down. Supply of common and 
medium light steers was scarce, inbe- 
tween grades predominating and going 
mostly on killer account. Replacement 
cattle were scarce and demand was nar- 
row. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Market practically steady; spots slight- 
ly higher; others trifle lower; light 
lights and pigs, weak to 25c off; pack- 
ing sows, 5@10c higher. Early advance 
was lost late Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Shipper demand was improved over a 
week ago. Week’s top, $4.35; closing 
peak, $4.20; late bulk 180 to 240 lbs., 
$4.05@4.15; 250 to 280 lbs., $4.00@4.10; 
290 to 350 lbs., $3.85@4.00; 360 to 460 
Ibs., $3.65@8.85; 140 to 170 lbs., $3.75 
@4.10; pigs, $3.25@3.75; bulk packing 
sows, $3.40@3.55. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Market uneven and mostly steady; fin- 
ished lambs, 10@15c higher in in- 
stances; early advance disappeared the 
moment sizable runs showed up; ship- 
ping demand the principal source of 
support late. Today’s bulks follow: 
Better grade wooled lambs, $5.35@5.75; 
97-lb. weights, $5.50; week’s extreme 
top, $6.25, highest since March 7; me- 
dium to good lightweight natives, $5.00 
@5.25 to killers; lamb weight yearling 
wethers, $4.50@5.00; throwout lambs, 
$4.00@4.50; fat ewes, $2.25@2.75. 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Mar. 23, 1933. 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
were under price pressure during the 
most of the week, and the price 
tendency was lower, the decline for the 


.week measuring mostly 25c. Some 
strictly good to choice light steers were 
as much as 50c lower. Medium to good 
light yearlings are only © slightly 
changed. Heifers lost around 25c, 
while cows held about steady. Bulls 
and vealers sold steady to strong. 
Choice 1,421-lb. steers earned $5.00, 
1.278-lb. weights, $5.70; 1,206-lb. aver- 
ages, $6.50; 1,195-lb. weights, $6.60. 
Choice yearlings, 992 lbs., sold at $7.00, 
equaling the years top price. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show hog prices 5@15c high- 
er. Thursday’s top was $3.70 on 200- 
to 250-lb. averages. Bulk 160- to 350- 
Ib. averages, $3.45@3.65; 140 to 160 
lbs., $3.10@3.50; sows, $3.00@3.15; 
stags, $2.50@3.00. 

SHEEP—Receipts have been fairly 
liberal for the period, and the general 
undertone was weak. Comparisons 
Thursday with Thursday show lambs 
weak to 25c lower; matured sheep, 
scarce and steady. Thursday’s bulk fed 
wooled lambs, $5.25; top, $5.50; good 
and choice ewes, $2.25@2.75. 


———e 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 23, 1933. 


CATTLE—Increased supplies and a 
rather dull trade in Eastern dressed 
markets were responsible for a weaker 
undertone in the fed steer and yearling 
trade. Values are steady to 25c lower 
for the week, with weighty steers show- 
ing the full decline. Choice 801-lb. 
mixed yearlings scored $6.15 for the 
top, while best heavies stopped at $5.50. 
Several loads of choice light steers and 
yearlings brought $5.35@5.75 during 
the week, but bulk of fed offerings 
cleared from $3.75@5.25. Light mixed 
yearlings and fed heifers shared the 
steer decline, but slaughter cows were 
rather scarce and sold at steady to 25c 
higher rates. Bulls held steady, and 


March 25, 1933, 


vealers closed weak, with the late top 
at $6.00 

HOGS—Some strength developed in 
the hog market, and final values are 
mostly 10@15c higher than a week ago, 
with some sales of heavy butchers 
around 25c higher. Shipping demand 
has been narrow, but big packers have 
been aggressive buyers at the advance, 
The late top rested at $3.75 on choice 
180- to 240-lb. weights, while bulk of 
more desirable 170- to 310-lb. weights 
sold within the narrow spread of $3.65 
@3.75. Packing sows are 10@lb5c 
higher at $3.00@3.25. 


SHEEP — Fat lamb prices were 
slightly higher early in the week, but 
trading was dull at the close, and the 
advance was erased. Late sales were 
considered steady to weak as compared 
with a week ago. Choice Colorado 
lambs scored $5.65 for the week’s top, 
while bulk of more desirable fed lambs 
sold $5.25@5.50. Shorn lambs bulked 
at $4.85@5.15, with best at $5.30, 
Mature sheep held steady, with fat 
ewes selling from $2.75 down. 

8 a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 28, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers, mixed yearlings and 
heifers, mostly steady; some low priced 
lightweight steers, 15@25c higher; beef 
cows, 25c higher; cutters and low cut- 
ters, strong; bulls, steady; vealers, 75c 
higher. Top steers, 1,145-lb. average, 
scored $6.40; best yearling steers, $5.75; 
bulk of steers, $4.00@5.25. Most good 
steers brought $4.75@5.50. Bulk of 
good and choice mixed yearlings and 
heifers registered $4.75@5.40, with me- 
dium fleshed kinds $4.00@4.50. Top 
heifers brought $5.75, and best mixed 
yearlings $5.50. Choice beef cows sold 
up to $4.00; most sales, $2.50@3.25; 
low cutters, $1.25@1.75. Sausage bulls 
were quotable up to $2.85 late, with 
vealers at the week’s high point of 
$6.25. 

HOGS—After touching a top of $4.20 
on Tuesday, porker values reacted to 
finish only 10@15c higher than a week 
ago. Top reached $4.05 on Thursday, 
with bulk of desirable weight hogs at 
oe ; packing sows, mostly $3.00 


SHEEP — Sheep house trade was 
mostly steady for the week; some year- 
lings 25c higher. Wooled lambs topped 
at $6.00, with bulk $5.50@5.75. Clipped 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


KANSAS 





Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 


The Market of Quality 


CITY STOCK YARDS 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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H. L. SPARKS 


BRAN 


CHES 
Logansport, Ind. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 
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& CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 

















Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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March 25, 1933. 


lambs topped at $5.75, bulk earnings 
$5.35@5.50. A load of spring lambs 
scored $7.50, two loads of yearlings 
turned at $5.00, and mutton ewes bulked 
at $2.00@2.75. : 


——¢o—_—— 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
St. Joseph, Mo., Mar. 23, 1933. 

CATTLE—Smallness of supplies lo- 
cally tended to strengthen prices not- 
withstanding weakness at leading out- 
side markets and an unfavorable dressed 
beef trade. Light steers and yearlings, 
including heifers, have moved up 10@ 
25c for the week, with medium weight 
and heavy steers little changed. Other 
classes of cattle are firm. Choice cat- 
tle, such as brought $6.50 last week, 
were entirely lacking, a short load of 
976-lb. steers at $5.75 and three loads 
of 1,800-pounders at $5.50 being the 
most noteworthy sales. Most steers 
and yearlings sold from $4.35@5.50; a 
few plainest offerings, down to $3.65; 
bulk light yearlings, $3.90@4.90; a load 
of 737-lb. heifers, $5.35; a part load of 
choice 710-lb. heifers, $6.00. Top cows 
brought $4.00; bulk beef cows, $2.50@ 
3.25; cutters and low cutters, $1.75@ 
2.40; most bulls, $2.25@2.50; top veal- 
ers, $5.50; killing calves, largely $3.50 
@4.50. 

HOGS—Despite an increased supply, 
there was a definitely stronger trend 
to prices, with the average for four 
days from 10@15c higher this week 
than last. Receipts showed about a 12 
per cent gain. Top hogs brought $3.85 
today to shippers; packers top, $3.75; 
bulk desirable hogs, all weights under 
300 lIbs., $3.65@3.75; a few, 325- to 
350-pounders, $3.55 and $3.60. A fea- 
ture has been the brisk trade in sows, 
which are fully 25c higher than a week 
ago; bulk sows today, $3.00@3.35; top 
sows for week, $3.50 or virtually on a 
par with heaviest butchers. 


SHEEP—Market has been distinctly 
slow and with a weaker undertone ex- 
cept for one day when top lambs 
brought $5.60. Lambs averaging 95 to 
98 lbs., sold today at $5.25, against 
$5.40@5.50 a week earlier. Some 
clipped lambs brought $5.15, and best 
wooled lambs were confidently held at 
$5.40. Best yearlings brought $4.75@ 
5.00 for the week, top ewes, $2.75. 


——__ 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 28, 1933. 
CATTLE — Yearlings and _ light 
weight steers found the most competi- 
tion and finished the week strong. 
Others ruled steady to 25¢ lower, with 
plainer grades of medium and heavy 
weight beeves at the long end of the 
discount. A few choice long yearlings 
brought $6.60, medium weight beeves 
sold up to $6.25, and most grain feds 
turned at $4.00@5.25. Fat she stock 
advanced 25c, and heifers cleared free- 
ly at $4.00@4.75. Beef cows bulked at 
$2.50@8.25, with low cutters and cut- 
ters largely $1.75@2.25. Bulls and 
vealers strengthened. Medium bulls 
or to $2.35, and vealers reached 


HOGS—Moderate receipts and an im- 
proved demand from all quarters re- 
sulted in an improved trend to prices. 
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Compared with a week ago, all classes 
were rated 10@15c higher. Thursday’s 
top reached $3.75, while bulk better 
grade 160- to 270-lb. weights ranged 
from $3.60@3.65. Good and choice 270- 
to 350-lb. butchers -scored $3.45@3.60, 
with light lights mostly $3.40@3.60. 
Packing sows bulked at $3.00@3.15. 
SHEEP — Late bearish buying 
dropped fat lamb prices 15c to mostly 
25c lower than last week. The late 
top for choice slaughter kinds rested 
at $5.25, with the bulk of sales at $5.10 
@5.25. Aged sheep remained firm, and 
a few choice offerings commanded $2.85 
early in the week, with most sales $2.50 


@2.85. 
Bee 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 22, 1933. 


CATTLE—tTrade in slaughter cattle 
at South St. Paul for the week to date 
is unevenly steady to 25c higher, most 
advance on better light steers and year- 
lings. Bulk common and medium grade 
steers and yearlings sold at $3.75@4.75, 
a few better kinds $5.00@5.50, butcher 
heifers largely $3.00@4.00, a few year- 
lings to $5.00, beef cows $2.25@3.00, 
medium grade bulls $2.25@2.35 or bet- 
ter; bulk vealers $3.50@5.00, selected 
kinds to $5.50. 

HOGS—The hog market has been 
uneven, better 160 to 230 lbs. selling 
Wednesday at $3.65@3.80, medium 
grades down to $3.25 or below, desirable 
230 to 325 Ibs., $3.40@3.65, packing 
sows $2.90@3.15, better pigs $3.00@ 
al better 140- to 160-lb. weights $3.50 

3.80. 


SHEE P—Better grade slaughter 
lambs have sold here this week at $5.25 
5.50, a few up to $5.60, medium grades 
$4.00@4.75, medium to choice slaugh- 
ter ewes $1.50@2.75. 


— = efo 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 28, 1933. 


Bad hauling conditions were partly 
responsible for a better hog demand 
at 25 concentration points and 7 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, re- 
sulting in advancing prices Monday and 
Tuesday. With the resumption of 
heavier loading, prices declined some- 
what from the week’s high time. Late 
trading was fairly active. Compared 
with a week ago, current prices are 10 
@15c higher; late bulk good to choice 
180 to 250 lbs., $3.50@3.75; 260 to 290 
lbs., $3.40@3.70; big weights, down to 
$3.25; better grade sows, $2.85@3.15. 
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Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Mar. 23 
were as follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, March 17.............. 26,600 18,500 
Saturday, March 18............ 23,800 10,300 
Monday, March 20............. 40,500 16,800 
Peewmer, TAMER Bh. . cicccccece 10,800 20,800 
Wednesday, March 22.......... 27,500 25,700 
Thursday, March 23............ 23,200 34,000 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


———e-—- 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended March 18, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended March 18....117,000 408,000 271,000 
Previous WOE. secctcnens 116,000 pg 333,000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 
t. 2. ff eee ee 328,000 
1 


000 167,000 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 17, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
March 17. week. 1982. 





POO 84,008 92,731 118,909 
Kansas City, Kan....... 37,684 47,685 31,658 
CL. whncdsosstnonenas 32,473 31,846 46,190 
St. Louis & Hast St. Louis 53,806 69,297 53,837 
££. Serr 4, 20,716 28,176 
le, BL, Cicetoncasctacns 36,788 32,822 46,126 
OO eae 18,252 16,529 12,290 
New Tok & Z. ©...... 34,724 43,533 35,662 

SE sane exknatevuemes 322,325 355,159 372,848 

a Xs 


NEW YARDS UNDER PACKER ACT. 


One stockyard was posted and two 
yards were withdrawn from the super- 
vision of the packers’ and stockyards’ 
act recently. The Mississippi Valley 
Stockyards, located at St. Louis, Mo., 
was posted on January 30 as coming 
within the jurisdiction of the act, while 
the Augusta Stockyards at Augusta, 
Ga., and the Union Stock Yards at Ben- 
ning, D. C., were withdrawn. The Au- 
gusta yards are no longer used for the 
purpose, while the yards at Benning 
have been reduced to less than 20,000 
square feet. 


KENNET T-MURRAY 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by Pw amee at principal 
centers for the week ended turday, March 18, 
1933, with comparisons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and = 647 6,042 
Swift & Co. 735 14,222 





Wilson & Co. 1,527 3,841 
Morris & Co. . 547 3,316 
Anglo-Amer. Rn Oi cece ooo 
G. Hamm 43 600 eone 
Libby, MeNeill 2 Oo abby. 277 eeee cose 
GRIMMETT cccccccccccccces 5,158 6,525 17,830 
ORRETS ..ccccccccccccccees 6,168 28,492 9,040 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 4,424 hogs; Independent Pkg. 

, 98 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 2,919 
hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 2,598 hogs. 

Total: 22,811 cattle, 9,182 calves, 49,106 hogs, 
54,291 sheep. 

Not including 193 cattle, 708 calves, 34,334 hogs 
and 4,247 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 

















Cattle and 
Calves. H Sheep. 
Armour and Co 2,288 889 3,713 
Cudahy Pkg. Co , 1,720 6, 
Morris Co 1,913 1,496 2,532 
Swift & Co...... 2,061 4,714 7,208 
Wilson & Co 2,347 2,371 5,926 
Independent Pkg. Ge. ae 248 eens 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co ° 340 ceve 24 
GERAD ccccccccccoes . 4,404 2,939 5,642 
TE v.nce céccccuvswess 15,436 16,377 32,039 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and a ecccccoere 4,041 12,431 5,881 
Cuadah: eae, Pa cocccces 2,961 8,425 6,897 
Dold Pre. Laeebetends 634 5,896 xen 
Morris & Co.........++. 1,733 168 1,902 
Swift an Ace tn ae pereeme 4,070 6,840 11,568 
GE ccacecvcesevseecee coon «6D 


aoa Hoffman Pkg. Co., 87 cattle; Grt. Omaha 

ay 39 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 66 cattle; 

Sons, 39 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 

tis -~ X. Eagle Pkg. Co., 5 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 

Co., 231 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 25 cattle; a 
Pkg. Co., 418 cattle; Wilson & Co. » 276 catt 

Total: 14,740 cattle and calves, 47,679 _ 

26,248 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,543 1,573 6,981 2,207 




















Swift & Co.. . 1,477 2,478 1,324 2,414 
Morris & Co. 629 684 cose 802 
Hunter Pkg. Co.... 733 ee 606 
Heil Pkg. Co....... oese étne 203 coee 
Krey Pkg. Co...... eee, = =—-_ ee 
Shippers ........... 1161 2,502 16,513 1,559 
aa 2,696 263 11,028 1,004 

TD case csacenes 8,239 7,500 49,445 8,592 
































Not including 2,157 cattle, 2,610 calves, 39,470 
hogs and 594 sheep bought direct. 
8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & OCo........ 2,163 597 8,916 14,487 
Armour and Co..... 2,266 598 7,941 7,309 
Oa 410 51 1,319 3,428 
Bet cccccccscace 4,839 "7,246 18,176 25,224 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pk - Su 98 10,326 2,823 
ye - eee 94 9,458 3.703 
Swift & Co......... Pot 17 5,836 3,658 
} nal PES 1,577 4 6,923 684 
reer 167 35 55 
Ec cvccwsccsee 8,515 308 31,598 10,868 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,084 6,225 707 
Wilson & Co.. 1,128 343 «= 6, 287 
OURGES ccccccce - 1233 108 
WG ie vaeisccewss 2,385 ~~ 807 12,811 1,391 
Not including 6 cattle bought direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
eg! Pkg. Oo.... 1,123 344 44,159 4,311 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 543 28 3,067 wend 
Wichita D. B. Co... 19 vaee gece 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 82 aon ote 
Fred Dold & Sons 76 “wee 362 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 30 wens 44 
ree 1,873 872 7,632 4,311 
Not including 2,980 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,567 3,970 10,404 4,467 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 227 1,100 onae aes 
oo, ee 3,821 65,862 16,052 4,820 
United Pkg. Co.... 1,279 105 hee eae 
WEED. <newnteeseics 1,141 40 8,958 2,717 
ge ee ee 9,085 11,077 35,414 12,004 
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DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ..... -. 850 129 1,903 13,397 
Armour and Co. .... 879 142 1,790 11,831 
GUID ccccccvccccce 767 184 1,785 5,061 
eee 2,496 455 5,478 30,289 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,474 9,364 9,048 408 
U. D. Co., N. Y. 17 . oowe 























ee See: 2 ee Seas 
Gumz & Co..... 71 11 48 16 
Armour and Co..... 613 4,689 eaes cee 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., sie 20 oeee TT 
Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... enna 190 ° 
Shippers waeteonuee'e 143 29 51 “19 
WEED. c.d0-eeknenceus 385 285 101 137 
TE waccnnsvecee 2,723 14,378 9,820 580 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Oo....... 988 909 13,293 1,386 
Armour and Co..... 738 81 1,612 eer 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 5 eco 1,868 ain 
rown Bros. ...... 125 20 170 21 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 114 3 304 cone 
Indiana Prov. Co.. 41 22 83 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 5 ove 41 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 12 oe 170 enon 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 31 © eve 18 
Art Wabnitz ....... 13 36 eoee 55 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 16 vac cai asm 
aN 645 1,589 9,572 3,910 
GUE. sebevedcecees 207 97 172 50 
Sere - 2,940 2,766 26,785 5,440 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
8. W._ Gall’s 5, Sane. . wewe ar ee 292 
= ees. = oheee 7 ee 365 osae 
. Kahn’s ms Co. 579 457 5.398 2,648 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 113 90 2,261 enue 
J. ener Pkg. Co.. 1 one see 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co’ 13 coos $3,258 avian 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. eses 619 osee 
J. Schlacter’s Sons.. 111 110 ie 105 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 13 ese 2,674 onms 
John F. Stegner.... 197 275 Same 57 
ED Sccdccceees 82 901 3,428 aja 
WEEE .a<-bectencncne 1,036 525 387 424 
MR. shaseneevuns 2,359 2,358 18,625 3,526 


Not including $33 cattle, 219 calves, 
and 2,130 sheep. a 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended March 18, 1933, with comeaennae 
CATTLE. 


Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 






























Mar. 18. week. 1932. 
RRS SERS aes 22 24,211 34,154 
anaes Wl senecwieess 15,436 15,254 13,404 

DE -attvacaskevcesccae 14,740 16,952 14,640 
East St. Louis ......... 8,239 9,640 10,293 
a EE cin @otidaw daeeits 4,839 4,758 5,906 
EE i dws wien aoa eine 8,515 6. 
woe WE Svephecas 2,335 2,107 2,824 
MEE  Gadwvctdcceaterte 1,8 1,277 1,483 
} dng ba Aedbaae me eaeee 2,496 2,180 3,307 
St SL, . einéc.inscecasee 9,035 6,100 10,080 
NE ena ccclwesedes 2,723 1,857 2,501 
DEE v0 c.céwiseuve's 2,940 2,924 4,129 
RCH 2,359 2,419 3,001 

ME hectudevecteuente 98,341 95,230 112,166 

HOGS. 
NE nicewescivecctans 49,106 49,334 85,531 
Be COEF cccconcccces 16,377 19,316 14,219 

DE Uttesecewsongecee 47,679 30,559 75,532 
Pe Os BED cccceeeos 49,445 53.901 54,017 
MN taneccaceeas as 18,176 17,085 14,765 
ME nals as dcnendane 31,598 17,605 36,162 
aneme My essenedes 12,811 13,341 9,5! 
. a Xouperieetcg 7,632 8,076 7,092 
Saale simitnidcemtwaminta 478 7,120 6,89: 
i i  Keccéeugouemegie 35,414 30,147 53,526 
Milwaukee 9,820 7,786 10,95 
Indianapolis . 26,785 216 23,112 
Cincinnati ..... 18,625 21,049 15,294 

MUTE SéNacececeeceeens 328,946 298,485 406,696 

SHEEP. 

SOP. cecavncesscseess 54,291 58,970 53,479 

PE GE obs ccna seen 32,0389 35,131 3 
ORC SPE 26,248 35,736 33,210 

East St. Louis ......... 8,592 605 7,573 
ee eseoes: 25,224 25,723 27,702 
EE SE ccccntnccnteps 10, 20,723 8,926 
Oklahoma” Ga ‘necawecas 1,391 1,422 5,533 

ebisertesuadacte 4,311 5,460 8,142 
} sam ita ane erage eco 30,289 34,983 48,500 

EL ohuwt awd edo aner 12,004 22,126 9,974 
DEE. cténcodece-caxe 731 568 
Indianapolis ............ 5,440 2,118 6,073 
EE ehsewesebab ies 3,526 3,064 6,329 

WE caundedscsinccdus 214,803 252,792 240,278 

—-— fe 


How often do you test the scales in 
your pork department? Read “Pork 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest revision of “The Packers’ En- 
cyclopedia.” 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 




















Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., March 13.. 4,288 981 10,444 9,981 
Tues., March 14.. 4,192 3,229 10,717 7,619 
Wed., March 15.. 6,485 1,807 19,200 10,189 
Thurs., March 16. 5,195 3,084 21,067 14,480 
Fri., March 17... 2,632 848 22,069 6,626 
Sat., March 18... 1,000 200 8,000 2,000 
Total this week..23,792 10,149 91,497 50,895 
Previous week ..26,661 . 93,562 68,816 
SORE GBD cccces 33,910 16,574 124,290 70,796 
Two years ago. :43,601 13,664 156,420 82,433 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., March 13.. 981 sees 1,406 3,802 
Tues., March 14... 908 1 1,494 3,438 
Wed., March 15.. 1,593 179 348 3,346 
Thurs., March 16. 1,068 106 1,211 3,194 
-» March 17... 336 eats 2,123 4,050 
Sat., March 18... 100 aie 200 1,000 
Total this week.. 4,926 286 6,782 18,830 
— week .. 6,596 430 8,584 17,924 
TORE BHO ccccces 11,101 782 20,240 23,976 
Two yous ago...13,556 587 32,671 38,190 


Total receipts for month and year to March 18, 
with comparisons 


—Mareh.— ——Year.—__ 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
Game «ccc 63,948 87,325 356,060 424,384 
PEE cecces 17,954 29,126 75,051 103,141 
CO Eee 240,743 305,510 1,463,837 1, ca 400 
eres 158, 419 173,199 862,057 1,055 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF snl 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended pone 18.$ . 35 $3.95 $2.20 $ 5.50 
Previous week ...... 5.30 3.85 2.10 5.60 
BED secvccecececccce 6.30 4.45 3.50 7.20 
rr 8.45 7.60 4.00 8.45 
BEE, 20svedenweecees 12.65 10.50 5.10 10.60 

Adteatovewewaes 12.85 11.60 7.85 17.05 
WED weesecceocces +. 12.75 8.30 8.75 15.90 





Av. 1928-1932 «++ .$10.60 $8.50 $5.85 $11.85 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. 


*Week ended March 18.. 18,900 
a week . 20,063 





Bess 
Bees 





60,360 
132,411 
*Saturday, March 18, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 


90,500 245 $4.20 $ 3.95 
4.40 





*Week ended Mar. 18.. 





a WOE ccvccs 93,562 247 3.85 
MD wipeccvecessecens 124,290 237 5.00 4.45 
1981 eocceccvccecceoee 156,420 243 8.40 7.60 
BE <éecvecss Ketone 141,657 234 11.30 10.50 
cebdakenvewebinend . 12.10 11.60 
eer 198,913 238 8.75 9.30 
Av. 1928-1932 ..... 143,800 “238 '$ 9.10 9.10 $ 8.50 





*Saturday, March 18, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 17, 1933, with 
comparisons: 


Week ended March 17......... ee 
PROVICGS WOOK .ccccccccccecce eecerennend 92,731 
TEBE ABO coccccccccccccccccccccce cocccce ckhaeen 

Sacer evesvecterehntancsetbpanees eee. 119,945 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Mar. 23, 1933, were as follows: 





Week 
ended, Prev. 
Mar. 23. week. 
Packers’ purchases ...... étumeodke 52,844 35,827 
ee Oh MED ccsecedccenndec 50,786 30,108 
Shippers’ purchases ...........+. 9,086 5,520 
Total .ccoce eoeeccce otcccesons -112,716 71,450 


a od 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended March 18, 


1933: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City ....... . 4,433 8,246 1,294 24,528 
+. 1,683 690 








Central Union ooce QUE 
New York .. 10,307 95 

TO acccucse 11,601 36,221 
Previous week .. 18,638 55,292 
Two weeks ago..... y 48,812 
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March 25, 1933. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1933. 






Cattle. Hogs. 

ME: oct tis<csone owe 1,000 8,000 
Te er 500 600 
ay serereeen 125 2,000 
i SE Wadsleneweced vex 75 2,500 
"Eee 25 1,000 
i. a ea 50 1,200 
4. 6A Gee 150 1,200 
ne WENO Ssvnscccoress 150 500 
PEWOEMOO 650 cdccccccces onan 200 
RPE RRS Canes 3,500 
DEN Sccdeckswenewee 100 300 
a oer 100 600 
DEED: cance sicnees 100 2,000 
EE” G6 aici patie sence 100 700 
eee 100 3,500 
eer ree eRe 400 
Nashville ....cccccccceee 100 100 

MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1933. 
eR G® _eccccccccccceses 14,000 28,000 
EY EE nek waiasiacipes 9,000 4,500 
DL ds uaweines.c%eentew-e 5,500 3,500 8! 
i EE chsihetteceescne 2,100 11,000 
eS 1,600 3,700 
EE ia eada Lecbiegrnve 1,500 1,500 f 
i) A - ih vucdbes wise 2,300 5,800 7,¢ 
Me WU kccaccsceass 1,400 1,800 é 
DEED 6600 6464040040 500 1,300 
PEE. . \6ii/6b5 -Gneauuie kes 1,800 5,000 
DEY nehaicneatesnece 800 1,000 
DE  aeWeiesacmbemss 2,000 2,800 
Bndiamapolig§ ...cccccccce 400 3,000 
ree 500 3,300 
EE - ‘Cader encciancs 900 5,000 1,200 
SEN 9. <u a6 wine's pateaeces’ 1,000 5,300 5,000 
SS ee 500 2,600 
DEE .disaGcwewaadouse 400 500 

TUESDAY, MARCH 21, 1933. 
are eee ‘ - 5,000 17,000 1 
Kansas City 4,000 4,500 
Omaha - 6,500 11,000 
St. Louis 2,800 9,000 
PO er 1,300 4,000 
«A Sea ae 3,000 11,000 
> DE aveeceeessecesee 1,400 5,500 
Pe WOME <téwnececens 1,400 1,600 
ID acc vin dideauaieer 400 ‘00 
SE. dcewyie ieee aewnt 600 1,500 
ED 54:8. ie-gi6n age s-00 200 700 
I Sa a(n iolans. Saraiagia bare 700 1,800 
INE, o.0:0:s.0:0.0:6.0:0:0 1,200 ,000 
PED, 66 sd0onddeecex one 1,000 
PD srdaenat¥eesos 300 2,800 
are ioe howe < 100 400 
0 eee ae 300 1,100 
RR eee 100 500 


Chicago 








ee Tee ee 7,500 20,000 10,000 
eee GOP cicticccscces 3,500 3,500 12,000 
eee 6,500 12,500 8,000 
TMD: wcctcssenssawes 1,500 8,500 2,5 
ke, ee eee 1,500 3,800 5,700 
gg eS ee 2,700 10,000 ? 
PE aes GanSiesernsiies 1,800 9,700 3,800 
eee 1,500 1,700 4,000 
DED sscoscupaseste 500 1,200 
NE) atid twee Guagaed one 500 1,800 11,200 
Re SEE eae 200 600 
EE <sis.cinwee-row' 600 1,600 
ee 1,000 1,000 
ee 400 1,300 
DE sresecscnseess 900 5,300 
See 100 1,800 é 
rere 300 1,800 1,800 
DEE svewcraciedecwn 100 500 
THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1933. 
CO eee 7,000 22,000 19,000 
Kansas City 2,200 3,500 8,000 
maha .... 3,300 8,000 11,500 
St. Louis 1,500 9,500 1,000 
St. Joseph . 800 3,500 5,000 
Sioux City . 2,000 6,000 1,5 
St. Paul 2,200 6,500 2,000 
Fort Worth 1,100 1,900 2, 
SID, be: Gin cuca diate etalk 500 1,500 
EES ewicencia late eas 700 2,800 11,200 
SID watAecircnicidgeey 200 900 
| 9 RReeE 500 1,500 
Indianapolis ............ 800 4,000 2,500 
ED, «6. vee hainednes aie 400 2,400 800 
SL. ante pousexs aes 600 4,500 600 
SEE = 6:3 icin o:0 naibeaviedsé' 200 1,500 400 
ID . ocanecenGkeouee 100 1,300 1,000 
Ce ee 100 1,000 100 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1933. 

Chicago PT re 1,500 16,000 10. 
Be ONE ..ccccecdscs 700 2,500 1 
SN a5 0'ca'shan ceabatee 1,100 6,500 3 
gs pepe eter 600 6,500 
BD Ss cccexcncdbns 700 3,000 4, 
a. eReRaetea rs 1,000 6,000 pW 
NE 0 a. 56nd e's905 520% 2,100 9,500 1 
Wet Worth ........cce. 600 1,500 1 

See 300 1,600 2 
BE .occwiscadsodiana 100 700 
ns sce an ease 100 1,400 
Indianapolis ............ 300 6,000 1,000 
Sete: one 1,000 
BN, occscavewasd< 600 5,600 600 
a eason «A wataeaoios 200 3,200 2,000 
REE. sc asccheagaasaee 100 800 300 


Sheep. 
2,000 


1,000 
1,000 
5,600 

100 
1,200 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 23, 1933, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Hogs (Soft or ty er and roast- CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
ing pigs exclu : 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... .15@ 4.10 $8.50@ 4.00 $3.10@ 3.50 $3.45@ 3.65 $3.25@ 3.85 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs} ae... 300 4.15 3.90 4.05 3.50@ 3.65 3.50@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.85 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.05@ 4.15 3.95@ 4.05 3.55@ 3.65 3.65@ 3.75 3.75@ 3.85 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 4.10@ 4.20 3.90@ 4-05 3.55 3.65 3.65@ 3.75 3.70@ 3.85 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.0 15 8: ; 5 65 3. é 5 : 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-ch... 3.90@ 4.10 3.75@ 3.90 3.50@ 3.65 3.60q 3.75 3.45@ 3.65 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch..........- 3.85@ 4.00 3.60@ 3.80 3.40@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.55 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 3.55@ 3.65 3.156 3.35 3.10@ 3.15 3.20@ 3.35 3.00@ 3.25 
(350-425 Ibs.) good .......... 3.50@ 3.60 3.10@ 3.25 3.10@ 3.15 3.10@ 3.20 2.90@ 3.15 
(325-550 Ibs.) good .. 3.40@ 3.55 3.00@ 3.15 3.00@ 3.10 3.00@ 3.10 2.85@ 3.10 
(275-550 Ibs.) good |. ..: . 3.25@ 3.50 2.90@ 3.10 2.75@ 3.00 2.90@ 3.10 2.75@ 3.00 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3.25@ 3.75 2.85@ 3.40 .. 2.75@ 3.25 3.00@ 3.35 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs.(Pigs excl.) 3.90-256 lbs. 3.76-210 lbs. SE Ee. oc cewase ste 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
Choi 6.75@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 
Good G.00@ 675 S.2a@ 62s S2G 62 S00G B2S S256 Cos 
Medium 5.00@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.25 
Common 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.00 .......... 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
OA Re 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 5.85@ 7.00 
WI oho xo Ctvekins gene concead 5.75@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.25 6.25 4.85@ 6.25 
ROR SRE Ts ae 4.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 4. 5.00 
2 RNS IRENE i GENRE BE 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.00 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
Choice sc tiear digae SEES 5.75@ 7.25 5.50@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 4.85@ 6.50 .......... 
PAR TI RR CR 008 6.25 4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.85 5.25@ 6.50 
BNO, csinvacaoccoucdecssaes 4.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 400@ 4.85 .......... 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : ie ai adil 
UD wc oneacsvachasteocats 5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.75 4.50@ 5.75 .......... 
ee ee rete 5.75 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 4.85 .......... 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
RMR Bis. actvnrccesssueees 5.25@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.75 .......... 
be aammetembe nee ede 0G 5.25 4.75@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 .......... 
WIR. Shin 2200s -nandesjeecccs 3.50@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.75 8.50@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.25 .......... 
ME. -dswvw ees donreadabevos 5.00@ 6.00 .......... 4.25@ 5.50 4. GBD cccccccce ° 
COWS: 
hoi 3.50@ 5.00 .......... 3.25@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.25 
gooice 3.00@ 3.50 $.25@ 3.75 275@ 350 2.75@ 3.15 
Com-med. 2.40@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.25 2.50@ 2.75 ar | 2.75 
Low cutter and cutter 1.75@ 2.40 1.25@ 2.50 1.65@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.25 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): ate dneiien el 
Cee ENR: 96. a5 0kcsceocecces 2.75@ 3.25 2.50 J 2 i WR Pi. Seba 
agp leanne baa ssa Sek 2308 3.00 3 0G 2.85 0G 2.50 i730 Se” orucisaube 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
GOOM-ONOICO . . 0... sccccccccces 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.25 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.00@ 6.50 
Pg aS DEE 4. 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 
apenas iar anes 4.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.75 2.00@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice anc acca 3.00@ 4.00 4.508 5.50 8.50 4.50 $.c0@ 5.00 es. 
OE-MMOG, ccccccccccccccescccce 4 op ol 2 ' S| | eee a) 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—good-choice.... 5.85@ 5.85 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 4.85@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.25 
SE ty RIBERA SRD 4.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.40 3.75@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.85 3.50@ 5.00 
(90-98 Ibs.)—Good-choice -.:: 5.25@ 5.75 6.00 5.25@ 5.50 4.75@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.25 
(98-110 Ibs.) —Good-choice 5.00@ 5.50 9... ceca SUE. ancceces  Gieeeates 
YEARLING WETHERS: wiiiiiaie 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Good-choice .... 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.50 .......... 
Medium sre Hogcec kena teuae Mi 3006 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 .......... 
EWES: 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Good-choice .... 2.50@ 3.00 2 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 2.00 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Good-choice ... 2.00@ 2.85 1.75@ 2.50 2.00@ 2.50 ate 
(All weights) —Com-med. ..... 1.25@ 2.50 1.00@ 1.00@ 2.25 1.00@ 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS Ciartanett .. ...s60000 de 14,837 19,660 14,213 
po = aie of 828 11,268 8,551 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- St. Paul ............... 26,45 21,1: wens 
SIONER Pr the — of gece —-- eee ae 9,8 7,989 
tered at 16 centers for e week en Marc 
18, 1933, with comparisons: WOE co cctvetiqusanehun 369,610 389,165 346,578 
CATTLE. SHEEP. 
Week Cor. CI 50a sce cid vicky 30,708 q 53,553 
ended Prev. week, Kansas City ............ 32,059 35,131 29,269 
.. SE cute ions wa qedio eee 25,442 003 «=. 27,073 
SS oS Se eee is 7133 6148 6,324 
NN co ne dwernsnineegstiog 17,846 21,675 23,119 st Joseph... 211276 24159 20°140 
| ns «lig lla ee ek (ares «seaee Siete Or ........ 0.0000 10/341 18,672 9.518 
Omaha o2----rereecreees , ’ , IN ss o.55e.<0s'onaes 4,311 : 
Bast St. Louis ..:..-.+. oS BS Pert Werth ......0.00008 10,339 9,247 26,342 
St. Joseph .....+.++++++ 7a) fae) Peat PUNOGNNEIN. .......0.503 6,455 5,834 "8,894 
Sioux City .......+-0+++- Tae 6S D ESSE Tndianapells .........-.- 1,404 2,466 1,967 
5 ES ERE ee 2,245 1,489 1,905 New York & Jersey City. 55,412 60,608 84,306 
Fort Worth ......s+++. 3,228 3,835 4,286 Orlahoma City ......... 1,391 1,422 5,533 
Philadelphia ............ 1,605 2,022 1855 Cincinnati ...........02- 3,635 063 «5,870 
Indianapolis ............ ,09' 1,325 pS RP annette 3.512 8. 5,387 
New York & Jersey City. 7,518 7,951 §.287 s+ Paul ........c.000c a ar 
Oklahoma City ......... S25 3S SS Milwaukee ........--.-0¢ 580 We) caaas 
anna fawadiewnengn’sg ae ord Hed Pe 23 gue 
OTLVER nccccccccccccesce ’ , ’ 6 ve canna ‘ 084 A 
ag, eaten taaeee: 7804 «5328, Total 228,285 277 
OS 2,705 1,802 ——@—_——_. 
WEE. .cuivencaanenn Geegen 106,539 105,200 102,887 MORE BRANDED CANADIAN BEEF. 
ata an January sales of branded beef in 
Kansas City 2.0.0.2.0121 Brest tess $it6ss Canada were nearly half a million 
Omaha ..... EAE 35,444 27,598 39,253 pounds larger than sales in the same 
ee aero agsan so ayseg. «month a year ago. Sales of the first 
Sioux City (222021115211 25)873 18,522 28140 or “red” brand totaled 650,619 Ibs., and 
ee ed re 17602 poor ang Of the second or “blue” brand 1,290,857 
Philadelphia ":22:212!111 16305 14'553 17311 Ibs. Total sales of branded beef were 
—— Bio ass oly: oe oe od 1,941,476 lbs., compared with 1,448,859 
ew Yor ersey \ g 4 q : 
Oklahoma City ......... 12/811 13,341 9,596 lbs. in January, 1932. 
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Chicago Section 


Frank A. Hunter, president of the 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
a business in Chicago this 
week. 


Carl Fowler, vice president of Wilson 
& Co., who has been vacationing in Hot 
—— Ark., returned to the city last 
week, 


C. L. Ashley, general manager of the 
Armour and Company plant at Fargo, 
N. D., spent several days this week at 
Chicago plant. 


General manager K. V. Smith, of the 
Armour and Company plant at South 
St. Joseph, Mo., was in the city several 
days this week. 


E. T. Clair, president of the Republic 
Food Products Co., and Mrs. Clair, re- 
turned this week from a vacation at 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


_ President John W. Rath, Rath Pack- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ia., passed through 
Chicago this week on his return from 
Washington, D. C. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 15,808 cattle, 4,764 
calves, 23,481 hogs, 22,469 sheep. 


Charles H. Shedd, head of the tele- 
graph department of Swift & Company, 
died at his home in Chicago on March 
19. He had been in the employ of the 
company for thirty years. 


Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., and Thos. E. Wilson, 
president of Wilson & Co., who have 
been in Washington, D. C., on legisla- 
tive matters, returned to the city the 
latter part of this week. 

Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended March 18, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 18. week. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, Ibs...14,274,000 15,442,000 13,694,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. . .35,860,000 33,933,000 40,394,000 
Snes Bs ‘“eeissaes 5,462,000 5,556,000 4,336,000 


A. H. Kahne, advertising manager of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, died at his 
home in Chicago on March 18 after an 
illness of less than two days. The 
cause was meningitis. Mr. Kahne was 
for several years assistant to Guy C. 
Smith in the Libby advertising depart- 
ment, and when Mr. Smith was given 
other executive duties his excellent 
record brought about his elevation to 
head the department. He was a young 
man with a great future before him, and 
his tragic passing is mourned by a host 
of friends. 


LONG TIME IN GOOD COMPANY. 


After nearly 35 years with one firm, 
32 of which were spent at Chicago 
headquarters as confidential assistant 
to Edward F. Swift, Chester F. 
Stephenson retired early this year. 


“The greatest thing I have to look 
back upon,” says “Stevie,” as he is 
affectionately known at the Yards, “was 
this long and close association with a 
great man. There was not a day of all 
those years that I did not marvel at 
him. He had the most remarkable 
memory of any man I have ever known, 
as well as wonderful business judg- 
ment.” : 

Trained in the law, Mr. Stephenson 
fitted himself into the packinghouse 
picture as completely as though he had 
worked up—as did so many others— 
from livestock buying through depart- 
ments of the plant to the executive 
office. 

Born in Indiana, graduating from 
the University of Iowa, studying law 
and practicing with a Kansas City legal 





CLOSE TO A MASTER MIND. 
Chester F. Stephenson, retiring after 35 
years service, spent most of this period 
as assistant to Edward F. Swift at Chi- 
cago. 


firm, he entered Swift employ at 
Kansas City in 1898. After handling 
the office law business and organizing 
the earliest “first aid to the injured” 
plan ever tried in a packinghouse, he 
became assistant to the manager of the 
Kansas City plant, Irving H. Rich, that 
famous tutor of packinghouse execu- 
tives. 

In 1900 he came to Chicago as as- 
sistant to Edward F. Swift, then in 
charge of branch house and foreign 
business, as well as beef, mutton and 
by-product departments. His training 


was varied and wide, and his associa- 
tion with a remarkable superior was 
invaluable. Before retiring to a life 
of leisure he is engaged in supervising 
details of the Edward F. Swift estate 
under the executor, which gives him 
an opportunity to retain his Yards as- 
sociations and to mingle with his 
friends of more than three decades of 
packinghouse service. 


fe 
ACCIDENT RECORDS IMPROVE. 


Accident prevention work continues 
to make progress in the meat packing 
industry. According to a recent bulletin 
from the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, three member plants have 
operated 13 months without a lost-time 
accident. These are: Armour and 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Interstate 
Packing Co., Winona, Minn.; Mutual 
Sausage Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Thirty-seven additional plants of 
member companies operated during 
January without any lost-time accidents 
and either retained or received Institute 
Safety Award. Pennants. These plants 
are: 


Armour and Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Armour and Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; Armstrong Packing Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Brennan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Burns & Co., Ltd., Regina, 
Canada; Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason 
City, Ia.; Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kan.; Dunlevy-Franklin Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Du Quoin Packing Co., 
Duquoin, Ill.; Field Packing Co., Bow- 
ling Green, Ky.; Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky.; Adolf Gobel, inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Adolf Gobel, Inc., C. Leh- 
mann Packing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y,; 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Merkle, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Home Packing & Ice Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Austin, Minn.; The Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kan.; Eckert Pack- 
ing Co., Henderson, Ky.; Illinois Meat 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Kingan and Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Ill.; Nuckolls Packing Co. 
Pueblo, Colo.; E. W. Penley, Auburn, 
Me.; E. K. Pond Co., Chicago, II; 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn.; Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Seltzer Packing Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa.; Stahl-Meyer, Inc, F. A. 
Ferris & Co., New York, N. Y.; Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., Louis Meyer Division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Stahl-Meyer, Ine. 
Otto Stahl Division, New York, N. Y.; 
Steiner Packing Co., Youngstown, 0.; 
Swift & Company, Watertown, S. D.; 
Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., New West- 
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ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS 


H. P. HENSCHIEN 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














Successors To 





1515 N. GRAND BLVD. 
EE 


Menges AX. Mane w. 


ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 























119 South —" Baltimore, M 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Paiadelphia, Pa. 
1108 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 























WILMINGTON 


Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS | 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION - 








DELAWARE 




















FOR FULL oe SEASONING- 


DRY ESS ENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S.Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Wn. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison St 


Chicavco, Hl. 








minster, B. C.; Union Meat Co., San 
Antonio, Tex.; United States Cold Stor- 
age & Ice Co., Chicago, Ill.; Wilmington 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company is the 
first plant in Class D, in the group over 
4,000,000 man hours per year, to receive 
a pennant since the awards were ini- 
tiated. 

Average accident-frequency rate for 
all plants reported for January was 18. 
Accident-frequency rate for January, 
1932, was 26.6. 


——%Y | 
TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. 
Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PorRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 


CHEMISTRY OF FOODS 


Eat every day a mixed diet of meat, 
vegetables, fruit, cereals, milk and its 
products, eggs and green leafy vege- 
tables. This was the advice of Dr. 
W. Lee Lewis, director of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific Research of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, in a 
radio talk over station WCFL recently. 

This talk related to the chemistry of 
foods, including a rather complete 


statement of the more important vita- 
mins and the foods supplying them. 
One of the most important of the vita- 
mins is vitamin G, which is “very im- 
portant to man at all ages,” Dr. Lewis 
said. “It is essential to growth in the 






















NEW UNITED MOLD 
FASTER, BETTER! Even more 


efficient than before! 


A new opening device 
has been added to 
United Molds! This im- 
proved opening latch, a 
permanent part of the 
Mold, permits instant 
opening of Molds, with- 
out use of skewers, etc. 
New United Molds are 
simple, convenient, 
sturdy, time _ saving, 
serviceable! Same elec- 
trically welded con- 
struction as before. 


Write for samples! 


CUTS OPERATING COSTS! 
Write for details 


United Steel & Wire Co. 


Battle Creek 


young and to well being in the adult. 
Its absence or insufficiency means di- 
gestive disturbances, nervous depres- 
sion, skin troubles, and greater suscep- 
tibility to infectious diseases. Milk and 
meat products are the most important 
sources of vitamin G.” 

Dr. Lewis pointed to the difference 
between primitive man and civilized 
man of today. The former pursued his 
prey while the latter is pursued by his 
prey. Foodstuffs besiege “modern man 
from every turn of the road, every ele- 
vated platform, every magazine and 
newspaper page.” 

“Everyone should know something of 
the chemistry and functions of different 
foods,” Dr. Lewis said. “Any departure 
from normal diet based on such knowl- 
edge should only be under the advice of 
a physician.” 





Michigan 

















Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
Mar. 23, 1933. 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
peaerkvesexs 9 9% 10 
814 814 9 
oun 8% 8 814 
a ose ea 8% 8 814 
Ceuece 8% eoce 





BOILING HAMS. 











Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
814 7% 84 
84 7% 84 
8% 1% 8% 
8% pa euea 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BG. ‘swécstoseves 8% 8, 9 
MP eccerecesaes 85% 8% 8% 
TE sctiacesdxus 814 84 8% 
ne - beccemecence 8% 84 8% 
ED ictvancbeies 8 84 8% 
DEE ‘deevedoonees 7% 8 814 
RR ee: A 7% eee 
ey  avemeincente-e 7% 
En eveeseccaed ds 67 6 7 
GU vvdecceseues 6% 6% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
TD)  hawiesionwceek 5 4% 5% 
OS) a Rea 4% 41, 5 
, ee eee 456 414 5 
ME servers wecucs 45g 4% 4% 
ME ésweatevveee 454 43g 4% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured. 
eee 8 7% 8% 
 detnccacened 7% 7% 8 
BEE <ctcetoccevs 7 6% 7% 
12-14 61% 6% 6% 
BUNDY £5 cies arcs 6 5% 6% 
PGE. Swhercncenss 5% 5% 
D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
5% : 
5% 5% 
53% 5% 
514 5% 
5%4 5% 
514 eae 
5% M4 
548 518 
47% eee 4733 
D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 








+ 

+ 

4% 

44 

4% 

516 

5% 

OTHER D. S. MEATS 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 514n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 544n 
Dt ne viccecceespes 6-8 3% @4 
ae 4-6 
' 2. Saas sews 3% 
Green square jowls ........ .... + 
Green rough jowls ........... 3% 
LARD 

SN, EE go ccacchevanscvdeacesecs 4.321% 
I, OE | nos wcclewbsesense¥eesecd 3.77% 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y. .......... 5.27% 
Neutral, in tierces.. . 
DEEN, du berths Gbbutdvnd me ucneceacdenee 3.75 





FUTURE PRICES. 














SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1933. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. 4.60ax 
May 4.62% 
July 4.70b 
Sept. 4.82% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mar. a a 5.15n 
May 5 5.30 5.25 5.30b 
July 5.35 5.30 5.35b 
MONDAY, MARCH 20, 1933. 
LARD 
a Se wea 4.50ax 
May 4.6214 4. 6214 4.5714 4.57 ax 
July 4.70 4.70 4.6716 4.67 44ax 
Sept. 4.8214 4.8214 4.77% 4.77 4ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mar. ‘ asee 5.15n 
May 5. 5.23% 5.20 5.221%4b 
July 5.35ax 
TUESDAY, MARCH 21, 1933. 
LARD— 
Ss. sae.eecks ete ert mies 
May ... 4.50 4.50 4.45 Pr 
July 4.60 4.60 4.50 450 
Sept. - 4.6744 4.67%— 4.60 4.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Me ace cece ns “se 5.15n 
May ... 5.15 5.15 4.9714 4.97% 
July ... 5.20 5.20 5.02% 5.0244 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1933. 
LARD— 
con dees 4.20ax 
May + 4.35-4.321% 4. 5 4.25 4.30-4.25 
July ... 442% 4.42 4.37% 4.374%ax 
Sept. .. 4.55 4.55 4.40 4.45-4.40 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
sce cone ow be see 5.15n 
May 4.90 4.90 4.85 4.85 
GU act cena sens acew 5.0244n 
THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1933. 
LARD— 
EE, css coes cece e<ss 30° 
May ... 4.30-4.3214 4.4214 4.30 
July ... 4.40 4.50 4.40 4 "500 
Sept. .. 4.524%4— 4.60— 4.52144— 4.60—b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Be. wee sear 5.15n 
ME cua eben 4.95b 
a «0% bees 5.0244b 
FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1933. 
LARD— 
ls. see eebe 4.32b 
May 4.42 ecee asee 4.42 
July 4.50 4.50— 4.50 4.50—b 
Sept. 4.60 sege ous 4.60 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
0 eee 5.50n 
May ... 4.97 4.97 
July 5.02 5.02 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil ........ eveebeves 
Headlight burning oil ......... enoveve 
Prime winterstrained 
Extra winterstrained .............e00. 
ee. 2s Ge cceseseseue téecesebeens 
ee. 2 2 wees 

No. 1 lard oil ......... 

i a Oe GE ecacesevces 

Acidiess tallow oil 
20° C. T. neatsfoot oil 
Pure neatsfoot ........... ° 
Special neatsfoot .......... ecees 


CIA AR AAO 


uo 





DHOHHHSHHLQAALASH 


@ambs 
BRE BRK Fe 


Ce Svathincreccesvens 
No. 1 neatsfoot ...... 


a 
& 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$1.25 @1.27% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.30 1.321% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.37144@1.40 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.4214@1.45 

White oak ham tierces cveMcccccns OP Gas 
Red oak lard tierces ............. 1.65 @1.67% 
White oak ham tierces.......... -- 2.00 @2.02% 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended March 18, 1933: 





HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
——Week ended—— Jan, 1, 
1933 te 
Mar.18, Mar.19, Mar.11, Mar. 18, 
1933. 1932. 1933. 933*, 
M lbs. Mlibs. Mlibs. M lbs, 

NE kena hiwer we 573 477 316 §=9,577 
TO Bes $ .cccccce 2 9 99 
United Kingdom ... 420 364 297 7,922 
Other Europe ...... 30 des n2 
GE wcccccassecccns 121 85 12 868 
Other countries .... cas; 19 3 576 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

TE canesedavces 95 714 266 3,864 
To Germany ....... 33 3 13 71 
United Kingdom ... 7 518 174 7 
Other Europe ...... 20 40 33 «-1,238 
ED. Ugadewheneen eae 32 151 773 
Other countries 3 2 46 368 

PICKLED PORK 

EY Sone buiosbans 129 197 241 82,405 
To United Kingdom 8 20 166 
Other Europe ...... 2 13 2 264 
DE cevedenee eee 47 81 9 314 
Other countries .... 80 95 120-1, 661 

LARD. 

a 8,758 7,175 6, po 160,666 
To Germany ....... 050 = =1,13 46,258 
Netherlands ........ 686 556 218 12,621 
United Kingdom .... 4.416 3,019 3,251 72,494 
Other Europe ..... S44 554 551 10,807 
,. snvnwegeseaeses — 1,545 124 4,303 
Other countries . ones 363 1,717 14,183 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended March 18, 1933. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M lbs. Mibs. MIbs. M Ibs. 

ee 573 95 129s 88, 758 
Boston_......... eee cose ee 7 424 
Port Huron 150 “6 40 2,305 
Key West ....... 108 32 bot 241 
New Orleans 3 3 80 1,821 
New York? 302 54 2 3,464 
WRGMIMOTO on cc cccee 508 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 











Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs, 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 420 7 
DDL june nd ten ade arnesTeuucioues 52 6 
London 139 1 
Glasgow 176 oons 
Other United Kingdom............. 53 onan 

Lard, 

Exported to: M lbs. 
ie ee eee 1,050 
DEE. Kv <entnteenentceseeeekuaeey. eee 1,050 
EE ctesteuctontesenes dbeedaebatetmameand oobe 

*Corrected to February 28, 1933. 

{Exports to Europe only. 

CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago......10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 

Dbl. refined granulated............. 6% 5.00 

Small crystals ...ccccccccccccccccee 1% 

Medium crystals ............-. coeoe SED 

Large crystals . ees cocccee 8 

BBI. refd. gran. nitrate of soda. - 3% 3.25 





Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 


Granulated, carlots, per om, f.o.b. Chicago, 
1 


WEE ccccccccscccaceese 
Medium, carlots, per ton,” 
bulk 


t. °. b. “Chicago, 


I ditn ning dcninn ania 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0b. ‘Chicago. 2222! 8.70 


Sugar— 
= | anaes, 96 basis, f.o.b. » oe Or- 


aaa sugar, ‘90 WOE. cccccsecvee ° 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New Soka s+ 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%) 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


3.00 
one 


88 
e.5 


@3.45 
@3.35 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 

Whole. Ground. 
EEE eS BE OE 8 
CEL  ccecesesccedcuscooseteens TN 16 
ee Seenere wecienwes enews Te 16 
EE Gnetecgésicusenercenneaaia LT 6 
DT «tnd Kuteewesebneeavetbmende. ae 8 
PE SNEED on chorceveteccakaccese IN 42 
Nutmeg 7 15 
Pepper, 9%, 10% 
Pepper, ‘ 20 
Pepper, - 





Pepper, 





Marc 


Mediun 
400- 
600- 
800-1! 

Heifers 


Brains 
Hearts 
Tongue 
Sweetk 
Ox-tail 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Livers 
Kidney 


Mediw 


Brains 
Sveetl 
Calf 1 





Lard, 
M lbs. 


0, 

, $6.86 

0, 

,- 9.86 
- 8.70 


3.00 
vone 
88 
4.20 
3.45 
3.35 





Beattia : a 


15 
10% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Prime native steers— March 22, 1933. 
OT ee arr 12 @12% 
BOER sw waracinncinaintankt 12 @12% 
BERGE viccccnsvaesess 9 @ 9% 










@ 

GED  wecesescosence 9144@10 
SR vnptoesehecnne 8% 

GEPEBOD cccccccecscoce 7™%4@ 8 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 94, @114 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 5% 7 
Hind quarters, choice.... 16 
Fore quarters, choice.... 10 

Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, prime...... 

Steer loins, No. 1...... 16 
Steer loins, No. 2...... 14 
Steer short loins, prime.. 22 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @20 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @16 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @12 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @12 
i ME ob.6c0¢-ceclnsuwe b 9 
Cow short loins.......... 10 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @ 8 
Steer ribs, prime........ 12 
Geer rite, WO. Locccccce 12 
eer t8be, We... B.cccecce 11 
ae oe 2 Mdevecen 7 
Cow ribs, No. 3........ @ 6% 
Steer rounds, prime...... 0 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... 9% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 9 
Steer chucks, prime...... 9 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 8 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 7% 
DP  Sccdeswseee © 8 
Se GED ocscececeees 8 7% 
eer 5 
Medium plates .......... 3 
DR, Sb Rescccveces 9 
Steer navel ends........ 3 
Cow navel ends.......... ¢ 3 
yO eee 6 
St PD ccccsseneews @ 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnls... 30 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 25 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @l7 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @12 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @40 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @35 
Rump butts ..... ; @12 
Flank steaks ... ‘ 12 
Shoulder clods @ 9 
Hanging tenderloins @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs 10 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 8 


Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 
Beef Products. 


Pee Cee Th) cscseccss @7 
PL igabetennyecoreses @ 4 
SE <sreacnaias: Wauy einleteinte @14 
Sweetbreads ............ @15 
SS eee @ 5 
Fresh tripe, plain....... @ 4 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... @ 8 
Sr vctweeentekeaneeae @l4 
cS 2 eee @ 8 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... @10 
Good carcass .......... @ 9 
Good saddles ............ @14 
SE BOOED oo. cccccccses @ 9 
Medium racks .......... @ 6 
Veal Products. 
wae ee @ 8 
Sweetbreads ............ @25 
ITED ccncccnevences @25 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs .......... @13 
Medium lambs .......... @l1 
Choice saddles .......... @15 
Medium saddles ......... @13 
Choice fores ............ @10 
Medium fores .......... @ 8 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @ 9 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @15 
Mutton. 


Heavy sheep 
light sheep ....... ‘ @9 
Heavy saddles 






Light entice wea @12 

eavy fores .. @ 3 
Light fores ¢ 6 
Mutton legs @i2 
Mutton loins awe @ 8 
Mutton stew ..2.. 227777" @ 4 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @10 
Sheep heads, each....... @ 8 
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Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders ........ 
Skinned shoulders ...... 
CO eee 
SE ED 0-0 amaweas.ben se 
SS Eee ae 


~ 


to 


POOCARANORNEAMS WAMTONAE 
NS cS 


— 


Neck BD .exleseuneacues 
ON Eee 
PE ME Steere aievewe 
Pe  E ‘civebeetenens 
Kidneys,- per Ib......... 
SD: 4¢s8e6bereeeeesesd 


8 
BE 
ADHAHHAHADHAHHND OAHHOAS 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons ........ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 


Country style sausage, fresh in 


Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ 
Frankfurts in hog casings. . cevceesee 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice. eecesecee 
Bologna in beef middiles, choice......... 


Liver sausage in beef rounds............ 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs.. ~s 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. 
IED, ‘Snnctiaininna ss omnarnbakios eoe 
New England luncheon spectalty........ 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... 
Tongue sausage ............... erccesce 
Blood sausage ...... ees ecece ecccccceece 
EE GUID sdnincds4aeodeaawncesaed 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, chcice, in hog bungs ....... 
Thuringer cervelat .........+......... 


Farmer 


Cc. Se. GRR: nc ctvesécaseds aces 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs .. 
B. C. salami, new condition .......... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles ....... 
tt. ee ere 
© ES RRR eso ARIES RRR RES, 
Mortadella, new condition ............ 


IE © eswaisuanins Gneies care 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams ........c.cc. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings ............. 
Special lean pork trimmings .......... 
Extra lean pork trimmings .:......... 
Se MOE GMONE, 6 cocencenceesoatesbes 
SE, es ine 0 a Ba vncelat wanwi ow’ 


Pork livers 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 


ID: SID oni oleae ova orate ciaGca bowie 
I NE Gi a s.cc King ¢.0:¢.04iexeabensic 


Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 


Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up ca 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and ae 
("4 eR RE seis 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack....... ° 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. .88 
MEEPORG COMES, WHER. isc cccccccceccccce 4 

Export rounds, eae - 
Export rounds, narrow...... Riowtienls 
2, Ee WEY Snvwinncascctdcctéesaceeces « 


SOO, BD WORRRMEBs < ccccceccsce eee 


Be EWE ne6:tarcevrecs . zs e 2 o6+een 


MO, 2 OD ndinke cone vcve ° 


Dried bladders: 


ee Oy WN ON. sc wcncaneccecess ecee 
10-12 in. wide, flat........... eoccccccce 00 
8-10 in. wide, flat............ 20cseeeenn it 

6- 8 in. wide, flat.......... Ceccesees 


Hog casings: 


Laos prime. — bcbvevegeseewesontses : 
Medium — bungs...... eocccceccceces 
Pe EDK s 4 ec0cse0cevesees sient 


Small pr 
Middles, per set...... ecccce eee 


EE 456 x'0-080%0y 0 ¥uuowe eecccccseces @ 
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Beef cheeks (trimmed) Fe eee 
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Middles, regular Se ROR epee a aaa ioe: ‘9 
Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diameter.1. 35 
= select, extra wide, 2% in. and 

DE Wh0tthewnidesioaheueiescetewadascee 2.10 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


- $4. 
5. 






Large , 1 to crate... 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 


Small tins, 3B tO Gate. ccrcccccesecoccsecee 
SORGS CERB, 2 WS GEREB. cc wnccccccsesececcecs 


Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 


SNES Gy Be is sic e cecewewsscscocces 
SEES Tee, 2 Gi GI 0 65 <i dcvccceccecesesc 


ee eeeeee 


ah OM 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs. 
Clear bellies, —<—* Ibs, 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs. 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. 
eee rae 
TED ce vcccccectsecceessbeseeseeeegese 


RK 





8DH9H808 
wogorge 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs. ........ 13 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 7 esveenee 14 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 I cceces 12 
ao 4@B IDS. 2... .ccccccecccecceee ° 9 
bacon, 6@8 Ibs. ..........- oe 16 
Standard bacon, COE WS. ccceccccccce 13 
beef ham sets, smoked— 

yt R 8@12 ane e eae 25 
Outsides, GEO Ws. .ccccccvcccccccves 20 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. .......eeeeseeees 26 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 18 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 18 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted ........ 16 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted ....... 16 
Cooked loin roll, smoked...... cove nessee 26 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess rk, regular .....cecsesecceres 15.00 
Family besk pork, 24 to 34 pieces .... 14.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.... 14.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces ..... 11.75 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces .... 10.50 
Brisket pork .....eeeceecececececeees 10.50 
Bean errr vevetenve 10.50 
Plate beef .........--- seasehetsceee 15.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.....- eoee @16.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl........ssseeeeeee “es 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. bbl. op 0enses voocess 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, potions Dbl. .....-6- it. rd 





fae oS. Sm, .-- ce ceeeeeeeeeosee 4 
ork tongues, coccccecce Gay 
Lamb tomeat, short ax 200-1b. ‘bbl: osbeseo’ 385.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
imal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
by Fe rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 9 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago ..... 7 
(o- and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
r Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-1b. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @ 9% 
LARD. 
Prime steam, cash .......seceseees 4.32% 
Prime steam, 1008€ .......--ceccees 3.75 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chicago.. 5% 


Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 6 

Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 
COORD | ion kdascsenccdanaceencceve 6% 

Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago... 

Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Mixten Gled Ol ..ccccccccccccedeccoses ° @ 5% 
Prime No. 1 oleo Of] ......ccceeecccees 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil ......e.eee% eoece 4 
Prime No. 3 oleo Oil .......ceeeeeees e 8 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 3%@ 3 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 


(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible, tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 3% 
Prime packers’ tallow. .......seseseee 3 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 

No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. 
Choice white grease 
A-White grease ... 
B-White grease, maximum 8% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% ... 
Brown grease, 40% t.f.a. 







RRR aR 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil Sante, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt .............. @ 2% 
White, deodorized, in bbls., ‘Lo. b. Chgo. He) 7 
Yellow, GOONIES, 55 Soc. cbiccetaccdes 7 
Soap stock, 50% f.f. a., - ‘fo . eee 1 
Cern oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills ...... 38%@ 3% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. mills ........... 3 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast ay 3 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago ...... 6% 


ait Ra cocaine ait 


—— 
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More Ways to Use Cuts of Smoked Ham 


This is the last of a series of suggestions of methods for using the three major cuts of smoked ham. Three of the 
five ways developed for using the shank were described last week. The other two are given here. 
% 


HAM SHANK SPLIT. 


The ham shank will appear more attrac- 
tive with the lean meat on the inside ex- 
posed. 


2. The split shank. Knuckle may be used as a small season- 


ing piece. 





HAM SHANK CUT INTO TWO PIECES. 


Outside of shank shows covering of skin The shank divided into two pieces. 
and little meat. Inside discloses lean meat, 
which is desirable portion of shank. 





HAM SHANK CUTS FOR BAKING. 


Additional cuts for baking may be ob- Nos. 2 and 3 will make desirable cuts for baking. No. 1 is waste 
tained by cutting shank as illustrated. No. 4 is knuckle which can be used as a seasoning piece. 





Next week — Fresh back fat. 
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Retail Section 


SELLING THE PUBLIC ON MEAT. 


The state-wide lamb campaign in In- 
diana sponsored by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board started off with 
a bang on Monday of this week at Mich- 
igan City, with audiences totalling 1,200 
persons, who acclaimed the new lamb 
cuts demonstrated and showed real in- 
terest in the facts presented as to the 
value of lamb in the diet. Audiences 
attending the demonstrations included 
retail meat dealers, housewives, stu- 
dents, teachers and others. Thirteen 
other Indiana cities will be reached in 
meetings to follow, the campaign being 
actively under way until May 4. 

The message of meat was brought to 
Erie, Pa., this week through a number 
of beef demonstrations given by a spe- 
cialist of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. The demonstrations were 
presented before the combined dietetics 
classes of the Erie hospitals, as well as 
retailers, housewives, the Erie Rotary 
club and college students. 

The place of meat in the low-cost 
menu is to be featured in a series of 
twelve radio talks to be given over radio 
station WENR in Chicago by Mrs. Anna 
J. Peterson, head of the home service 
department of,the People’s Gas Light 
and Coke Co. Mrs. Peterson is organiz- 
ing a radio class in menu planning 
which will particularly stress meals for 
the economy budget. In her talks Mrs. 
Peterson will call attention to the 
Board’s new leaflet, “Good Meals at Low 
Cost,” and will furnish copies to those 
of her radio audience who request them. 
The first talk of the series will be given 
Thursday, March 30, at 11:30 a. m., 
and the others will be presented weekly 
at the same time. 

Thousands of housewives attending 
the schools of meat cookery sponsored 
by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board are expressing keen interest in 
the many new and attractive meat 
dishes which are being demonstrated in 
the schools. A number of these dishes 
feature the modern styles in meat cuts 
which are being presented in meat mer- 
chandising demonstrations. Some of 
these new dishes which have been wel- 
comed eagerly by housewives in the 
various cities are French leg of lamb, 
cushion style pork roast, broiled steak, 
liver loaf, rolled sirloin pork roast, 
baked ham butt slices, stuffed flank 
Steak, meat loaf de luxe, Swiss cream 
steak, broiled Saratoga lamb chops, 
individual lamb pies, roast rump of 
beef, standing rib roast, crown roast of 
Pork, and others. Norfolk, Va., is a new 
city just added to the schedule of meat 
cookery schools. 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be Obtained for 5c 
each upon application to The WNa- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 




















A total of 130 pork demonstrations 
have been conducted by members of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
staff in the period of July 1, 1932, to 
March 10, 1933, according to figures just 
compiled. These demonstrations have 
introduced modern methods of pork 
merchandising to retailers and other 
groups, featured by such modern pork 
cuts as butterfly pork chops, crown 
roast of pork, sirloin pork roll, pork 
tenderettes and others. Groups attend- 


ing the demonstrations have included 
producers, housewives, retail meat deal- 
ers, packers, packer salesmen, chain and 
independent store organizations, hotel 
and restaurant men, home economics 
students, teachers, cooking school audi- 
ences, service clubs and others. Heavy- 
consuming centers of the east have been 
reached in these meetings as well as 
states throughout the west. 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO 
a8 49 4 8 
HO HN ol ge ea Ke 
SS GS aM se aoe ac 
Beef. AR an ad am aR OS 
Porterhouse steak... .35 .45 .49 .80 .87 .42 
Sirloin steak ....... 30 .40 .38 .25 .28 .36 
Round steak ...... .28 .36 .38 .21 .24 .34 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts .24 .31 .34 .20 .24 .28 
Chuck roast ....... 16 .20 .22 15 .17 .22 
Beene GEE cccccces 09 .11 .15 .10 .10 .12 
Lamb. 
Legs asm eiielee deine % 22 .4 .28 21 24 (128 
BE GED ccecsces 35 .39 .42 .2 36 
Be GED ccccccecs « 27 .29 .88 .25 .80 .36 
BOOED . ccecccconse So wiMmw Hk 
Pork. P 
Chops, center cuts.. .22 .24 .28 .21 .23 .32 
mace, Giipe ..... BD WS 2 2 ww. 
eee, Gee 4... Oe Oe OB OC¥e 
Hams, whole ...... 17 .22 .26 .14 16 «£22 
Picnics, smoked .... .11 .12 .16 .10 .10 .12 
WES Pieac cians ones 08 .12 13 .08 .0O7 .10 
Veal. 
rr 89 49 .28 .385 .35 
S| res 31 .37 .36 .23 .80 .85 
Rib chops ........ 24 .81 .36 .20 .24 .82 
Stewing (breast) .. .13 .15 .20 .10 .11 .18 


Based on mean of range quotations prior to 
October 15, 1931, for New York and to July 15, 
1932, for Chicago. Subsequently on simple aver- 
age of quotations secebvell, all grades pork, and 
good grade other meats. 


NEW TYPE MEAT STORE. 


Methods of sanitary handling of food 
have not been developed in most 
European countries to the extent they 
have in the United States. A great 
many retail stores there are without 
refrigeration, fewer food products are 
packaged, and less care is taken in the 
stores to protect foods from dust and 
dirt. 

In one Paris store, however, the idea 
of sanitation seems to ‘have been car- 
ried a step further. Here a glass-in- 
closed, refrigerated room is built in the 
center of the store. All of the meats 
are kept in this room, where also all 
cutting, weighing, and wrapping for re- 
tail customers is done. Clerks converse 
with: customers through microphones 
and loud speakers, the hygienically- 
wrapped purchases being passed out to 
customers through a special window. 


The refrigerated room is situated 
practically in the center of the store, 
says Cold Storage of London, its glass 
walls enabling one to observe all that 
goes on within. Conversations between 
customers and clerks are carried on ap- 
parently without any inconvenience, the 
system being regulated with such pre- 
cision as to permit a conversation in an 
ordinary tone of voice. The salesman 
enables the buyer to choose his cut by 
exhibiting to him the beef, mutton, veal, 
etc. He then cuts and weighs the meat, 
places it in a thin hygienic wrapper and 
sends it out through the window. 


In the back of this glass inclosed, 
refrigerated room is an elevator by 
which the meat is brought from the 
cooler in the basement. The tempera- 
ture in the sales room is maintained at 
45 to 50 degs. Fahr. The workers in 
the room are comfortably clad in white 
garments. 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Louis Avery has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Toledo, Ia. 

K. L. Rapp has opened a retail meat 
market in Columbus, Neb. 


K. A. Johnson and R. A. Hanson have 
applied for a license to conduct a re- 
tail meat business at 703 West Lake 
st., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charles E. Prince has applied for a 
license to conduct a retail meat busi- 
ness at 233 Rondo st., St. Paul, Minn. 


Jack Stratmeyer has engaged in the 
retail meat business in Crosby, Minn. 


Small damage was caused by fire re- 
cently to the William Snyder Cash & 
Carry Market, 1523 Second ave., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


The meat market of Ira Goodrich, 
Sioux City, Ia., recently was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 


North meat market and grocery, 
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Grinnell, Ia., recently was destroyed by 
fire. The loss is placed at $4,500. 

Wallace Hulbert has sold his retail 
meat store in Davenport, Ia., to Marie 
Skorna. 

F. W. Mass has sold his retail meat 
store in Elgin, Ill., to Heinie Kneck. 

_ Universal Grocery, Sauk City, Wis., 
is planning to add a meat department. 
The store will move to larger quarters. 

E. J. Willette recently purchased the 
meat department in the Johnson & Hill 
Co. store, Chilton, Wis. 

Louis Bolor has sold his retail food 
store at 2351 Farnam st., Davenport, 
Ia., to Rudolph L. and Della Bruhn. 

Harry Stucky has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Platteville, Wis. 

Frank T. Gold has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a retail meat busi- 
ness at 2004 Lyndale South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

ee 
Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


The meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch, Tuesday of this week, was one 
of the largest held in some time. The 
quarterly paper and bag sale went over 
big. committee was appointed to 
arrange for a ladies’ night in the near 
future. William Steuven, who has 
moved to Freeport, was a visitor. Re- 
freshments were served. 


A short business meeting was held 
prior to the St. Patrick’s party of 
Eastern District Ladies’ Auxiliary last 
Thursday. The purpose of the meeting 
was to complete arrangements for the 
bunco and card party on March 23. 
— new members were added to the 
roll. 


The members of Ye Olde New York 
and other branches showed keen interest 
in the food merchandising meeting held 
on March 21. There was an exception- 
ally large attendance and many took 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 23, 1933: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): 
REE ee ee $10.50@11.50 0... 
COE  cecevccedeveesiansaseees 8.50@10.50 —s . «ee ee eee 
Medium Dd 7.50@ 9.00 sehaneees< 
GOUMMEGR cece cc cccccccccccccoceces 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.50 = wneeeeeeee 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 
EE Sovenssdeesnscvotnccxeraeesars ok, eee 10.50@11.50 = 11.00@12.00 
Good (ebeecaeategsdbosnceresesdeeesud 8:006910-00 agkwe salnd 8.50@10.50 3 900510.00 
PED covacadeceeeesesetesesteceves ]. ORS. Bee 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.50 
ED 6 vn coGecceetseredencunstoeeus Ta SOE lk ewwecesece 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
ED. cownasce cnenavevenwecescoseees SRS. Ree 9.50@10.50 10.00@11.00 
MED Abbe eweseece ce tds 40 eeseeeeeweake * ¢¢ saa 8.00@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 
PE. cacndccacnnce vesevecnsesedege 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
RE cecascccccrescccccteceseiseses 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Mn decuedéesqceesdebeucesvaseseeras 7.00@ 8.00 7 50g 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
cows: 
PE noc acnanessetssdeseenceveunveuse 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 
MRS 655 Ser eescpienbsincineoteneanee 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.50  6.50@ 7.00 
COU ccc cccccceseccccesccceccosce 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
GREED ccccccccccccerceseccececcceses 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 8.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
GEE . ccccctereséerccecescoeseucescese 7.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 
WOGRGMR ccc cccccccccccccccevccesecee -.00@ 7.00 b00g 9.00 6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 
DE accchedeecewewesyecueesesees 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 
ALF (2) (3): 
ve A 7 seadbawescaseesrsceeRscesacs Seuseetess ##=§ ceeendaged one bo env ocereee 
DEE vcceqecdtereeecessbeceeecudedce ~ Seestsenes 0800s c000 5.50@ 6.50  — «- eee ee eee 
CE id eae Rde ead eh CEN eeKeee FeeEePeseh © e8enenqces 5.00@ 5.50 = nnccccccee 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
CD iv otc ck cet Hanes Han. dueconesaues 11.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.00 
COE wcntecdcctcccebehessudesecesetes 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@12.50 12.00@12.50 
rrr eee 9.00@10. 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 
COMBO eo cccvcvecccvccccecceccccccecs 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.50@11.00 9.00@10.00 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
Choice = aesees , edeeettonesnwonkeens 11.00@13.00 11.50@12.50 12.00@13.00 12. 13.00 
CEE. dcdccededocedecssssoceoceeecteres 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
DE:  cancacorderactksinceyecnsecunt 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 10.50@11.00 10.00@11.00 
GRID cc occcevccctcvcdccscsevvccece 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.50 9.00@10.00 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
CR. cc cnccvovevecsceeusaacenesouse 9.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.00 11.00@12.00 
UNE wbeccccccencddéocvensetececsocese 8.50@ 9.50 9.50@11.50 9.50@10.00 10.00@11.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
GE nek cnctscnccsocerstekasesvdeevee 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 
Medium CRCCETOS CECE COV CC COT CN COEERS 5.00@ 6.00 5 og 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 
ME, Acvesencseseevescsesccsteves 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: . 
8- bs. Fe eeacccccsceceesceceenee 9.00@10.50 10.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 9.00@10.5 
10.12 Ibe. rs pcectdsteseecetnucteees 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 9.09@11.00 9.00@10.50 
BBIG TS. BV. cccccocesccovecsvescese 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 8.5 30-00 8.50@10.00 
16-22 IDS. BV. ..ccccccccccccceccccces 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
Be PE Bhs ceccesewrcvessccssacese 6.00@ 7.00 «sw cccccccee 6.50@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.50 
PICNICS: 
COT: GR kc hcbinscddccervectonecse xetesceces T.00@ 7.50 = ncewccceee 6.00@ 6.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
GB. TA Ble cccccccccccccccccccoceee 7.50@ 9.00 —«_ —* ccc nccecee 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
PE ES ccd uvenedoncesecsoccecodses S.00@ 7.00 = ncccccccee «ss ceeeececee —«-_—s wee recone 
TRIMMINGS: 
) GPT TTeTTT TTT Tiere 3.50 a eee ee 
MEE dawerksdencetecticnssvesaestaaes Se te | Ceaeearenee.  eeerannced . eteneneene 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. 
Chicago. 


down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 
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active part in the general discussion op 
pricing food merchandise, which wag 
under the leadership of George Kramer, 
Max Kraus, president of 'M. Kraus @ 
Son, wholesale meat dealers of West 
14th st., New York, was, a visitor at 
the meeting. 


a 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


F. A. Benson, vice president in charge 
of the beef department, Armour and 


Company, Chicago, was in New York 


for a few days during the past week, 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., will hold a special 
meeting on April 19 for the purpose of 
voting on the proposal to change its 
shares to a $5.00 par value from no par, 
and to reduce its capital from $5,714,347 
to $2,154,947. 


J. Bures Pork Stores, Inc., opened a 
new store at 31-16 Grand ave., Astoria, 
L. I. This is the second full-line Jersey 
pork shop established by this firm, the 
first being located on First ave. and 
74th st., New York. 


Meat and poultry seized and destroyed 
by the health department of the city of 
New York during the week ended 
March 18, 1933, were as follows. Meat. 
—Brooklyn, 1,916 lbs.; Manhattan, 6,562 
Ibs.; Queens, 6 lbs.; total, 8,484 Ibs, 
Poultry.—Brooklyn, 5 lbs.; Manhattan, 
26 Ibs.; Bronx, 32 lbs.; total, 63 lbs. 


Moe Sander, president of the New 
York Veal & Mutton Company, New 
York, for many years and retired for 
the past fifteen months, died at his 
home, 440 West End aves, on March 17, 
Mr. Sander enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
in wholesale and retail meat circles and 
up until the time of his retirement was 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Manhattan Sanitary Inspection 
Association. 


— 
WHOLESALE PRICE TRENDS. 


Wholesale commodity prices showed 
a decline during February from the 
January index of 2 per cent, while com- 
pared with January a year ago the de- 
cline was 9% per cent. The index is 
based on 784 commodities or price 
series, weighted according to the im 
portance of each commodity. During 
the month meat prices increased seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent, while compared 
with February a year ago they showed 
a decline of 10 per cent. Butter, 
cheese and milk prices declined 2.8 per 
cent during the month and 8.9 per cent 
compared with a year ago. Hides 
skins declined 2.1 during the month 
5.2 per cent in the year. 


= 
FOOD PRICES STILL FALLING. 


Retail prices of foods declined ap 
proximately 4 per cent from January 
15, 1933, to February 15, and 13% per 
cent when compared with the same 
month a year ago. During the month 
ended February 15 strictly fresh 
declined 34 per cent; lard declined 5 
per cent, plate beef and cheese 4 per 
cent; round steak, chuck roast, sliced 
bacon 3 per cent, and sirloin s 
rib roast, sliced ham \and vegetable 
substitute 1 per cent. Pork chops 
showed an increase of 7 per cent, 
iamb showed no change in price. 
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MR. PORK PACKER:- 


Am I getting the highest possible yields from products? 


plant operation. 






Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 
Foreign: U. 8. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 


Order NOW! 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best ad- 
vantage is a day-to-day problem. 
by studying markets 
against tests of the best experience can 
profitable results be secured in daily 


This book shows the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. 
“test book” rather than a “text book.” 
Figuring tests is emphasized and im- 
portant factors in operation in all de- 
partments are discussed. 


This book is a practical discussion of 
best methods for getting results, backed 
up by test figures, which every alert 
pork packer needs and should have. 


Ask Yourself These Questions 


Are all my operations as efficient as they could be? 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 

Il—Hog Killing 
Iili—Handling Fancy Meats 
IvV—Chilling and Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 

VI—Pork Trimming 
VIl—Hog Cutting Tests 


Vili—Making and Converting 
Pork Cuts 


(X—Lard Manufacture 

X—Provision Trading Rules 

XI—Curing Pork Meats 

XIl—Soaking and Smoking 
Meats 


XIlI—Packing Fancy Meats 


XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 


XV—Rendering 
Products 


Only 


and checking 


Nie 


Inedible 

XVI—Labor and Cost Distribu- 
tion 

XVlI—Merchandising 











Book Department—THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 





MEAT BAGS 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 





E.SHALSTED €CO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Kormerly with Armour & C 
Makers“of Quality Bags Since 1876 


















~ Standard 1500-Ib. 
Ham Curing Casks 
Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, IIinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 














CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
American Cooperage Co. 


to Richard Hamil Inc. 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


ee Quality—Service—Price 
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CORNER CASS AND BAGLEY AVES. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. 
, = 35 Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 15¢ a pound 
Steers, ~d t - eee $ 5.00@ 5.35 € 
Coun, Gommatn 00 melinD ......200.. 2.25@ 3.00 Fresh steer tongues, 1. ¢ trm’d....... -20 & pound 
Bulls, common to medium ......... 2.50@ 3.25 Sweetbreads, veal eee oe eee 60c a pair 
| are 7 DP cedececsdocgecessoes eee Bn a ne 
utton MOYBE cecccccccescoce eecee c eac 
LIVE CALVES. RUE GEE Seccnccccccceces eccccece 25c a pound 
. am ws Oxtalls .......ccsscccccccccces eeeeee 15¢ a pound 
Vealers, good to choice ..........+-. $6.25@ 7.00 Reef hanging tenders................ 24c a pound 
Vealers, medium .......ccccccccccces 4.50@ 6.00 Tamb fries ....................0... 10¢ a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
LIVE LAMBS. 
gk See Berean g = per cwt. 
r rood to choice ........+-++. 2S gs a! Se eee eee .50 per cwt. 
ian medium pe Neb beeeveowass one S.50@ 5.75 Bdidle wet 2.02000. .sccecces 1.25 per cwt. 
; SEED SUD es kciccustedenas -75 per ewt. 
LIVE HOGS. GREEN CALFSKINS. 
Wek, MOEGID WR conse ccdiceceseees $ @ 4.60 5-9 9144@12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 
Hogs, 220-250 Ibs. ....ececececcceces —— 3.85 Prime No. 1 veals... 5 65 .70 15 95 
BISD ccccccccccccccccccsccccccescece es 3.45 Prime No. 2 veals... 4 “50 55 60 “70 
Buttermilk No. 1 .. 3 .40 -45 -50 per 
— _ ae 7 oo <= :" 
randed gruby ..... 1 odd -2 . : 
DRESSED HOGS. SUD cetccevecs 1 15 -20 25 -30 
-140 lbs., good to choice..$ 6.75@ 7.25 
mconciiend me BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) = 
DRESSED BEEF. Creamery, firsts (91 score) .. 





Centralized (90 score) .............. Wy 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native, heavy Licaled bateteenonees 12 @13 EGGS. 
Choice, native, light..........esseeseees 
Native, common to fair.............+.--ll @12 (Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or selections from fresh 
WESTEEN a BEEF. — eobensuseeceeesecsueoneNreew ee mn ta 
DBTAMNGAPGS 222. cccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 2 @13 MS WOME oc ccccddecccsccsscscss 13% @14% 
Native choice yeastnes, 110@000 Ibs... .12 on 
Good to choice heifers............ ececee @l11 LIVE POULTRY. 
Good to choice cows..... ec cccccccccce « @ 10 
Common to fair cows...... pebiceeneen Tt 8 Fowls, colored, via truck and express.17 @19 
Fresh bologna bull8....+..+++++++++++ees 6 @t ee Re ee 17 @18 
Chickens, Leghorns .......ccccccccccce 15 16 
BEEF CUTS. DRESSED POULTRY. 
Western. City. FRESH KILLED. 

w 2 FIRS... .cccccceceee 18 @20 20 @22 ra ii sitll isi 
od  ohebgamenbenes: 16 @18 18 @19 a stg — preg nent soe 
Bh, Be Eierencesevenved 12 @l4 15 @17 yestern, to = = aeons, > = 
BB PM cevcccsceses 18 @24 20 @24 Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, “ae 4 
, “ep ta eeremeress: 16 @18 16 18 Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 5 
Bie, BMAD onccccseceee 12 @l4 12 @l4 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib..13 @15 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 11 @i6 11 @16 Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb..12 @14 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 10 12 pa 13 Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
No. 1 rounds.........-.-- 10 i 10 11 Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb.. @16 
No, 2 rounds...........+. mF, mF, Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. @16 
We. S TOMES «000 c0reee a 10 O12 Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. @I16 
No. 1 chucks ........-. 9 4 @ 0 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. 16 
No, 2 chucks.........+++. 8 @ Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 15 
No. 3 chucks...........+- § 4 z i ¢ oy aol 
BROIOGMEB cece cc cece secs ks— 

Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg.........0+00e. 22 @23 PUM ... <<. vesvecsanmeeenais 16 

Rolls, reg. 4@0 Ibs. @vg.......- seeeeeeslT @18 Virginia A did Ux sini wake wake ae 14 @15 

Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg.........+.++- 50 @é60 MEE. Glodgineedscdavcasaceier si 8 @L2 

| ey agg a Be: Bia ce dvccesscced un 4 Squabs— 

Ee GHEE caccetccccscecucoeeesnes 
et vee White, ungraded, per Ib. ........... 20 @25 
Turkeys, nearby, No. 1: 
DRESSED VEAL. eso CE Seu sdpbbede dat encds aan 16 17 
| eR Se ere 16 19 
agtddabceedtduns 2 13 

E  pobeafembesaaes RRS ON NRT. 10 ei Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 

CE Licndcn ded deh sadatevaaeubaotawe 8 @10 Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib. ...... 15 @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per > Seas 4 Gis 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib. ...... 

DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. pee Co 
,. GORD oiveccedecencetcaescecses 13 @14 . 

SE MEE a.cnccicceecccecsskes 2 @13 BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
ENCED, GOOD -ocrreeerersercorececscees 7 @ 8 Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
CE MED cecrecsccscceceneececes 5 @7 New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 16, ~ 
March 10 11 13 14 15 16 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Chicago ....... 18% 18% 18 16% 17 18% 
anes 1 17 1 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.10 @11 ew York ---- = oe i ha isi inte 19% 
| Ae a. SHU co cccvecececces = p Hf RR, ee ad 21 20% 18% 18 18% 20 
Shoulders, Western. 0@i3 “its. ave... 7 2 car nmenale petene, ¢ gia centralized but- 
Butts, boneless, DE nebdcesesaws é —_ : 
| ati regular, ——— 0@12 sans ones 10% Ae 18% 18% 18 17 17% 18% 
ams, Western, ‘esh, 1 1 S. avg. : 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. Receipts nd nag — ee ee 
Pork trimmings, extra icans..000017 @ 8 week. week. year. 1933. 1982. 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean ... 5 @6 Chicago. 30,051 30,373 32,271 539,705 593,301 
WEEE, ence esa deceratenaates ecaebis 64@7 N. Y. .. 57,287 58,866 57,983 814.743 835,227 


Boston | 18,111 17,764 14,713 229,715 219,751 
Phila. : 21,605 23,289 19,915 278,964 267,878 


Total 127,054 130,292 124,882 1,863,127 1,916,157 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. 





























Same 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 

1 > In Out On hand week day 
Piontos, 6&6 the, ax’ - 84@ &% Mar.16, Mar.16, Mar.17. last year. 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg.... - 9 @10 Chicago ..... 60,673 186,708 3,206,306 2,185,390 
Beef tongue, light - New York .. .... 68,996 1,273,871 1,245,602 
Beef tongue, hea Boston ...... 20,016 8,236 185,142 482,599 
Bacon, boneless, We sss 108,732 20,991 1,212,814 860,873 
Bacon, boneless, 1 4 2 
City pickled peilice. "s@i10 Ibs. avg. ... WE cccee 189,421 279,931 5,877,633 4,774,464 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports. .$19.50@20.00 
Ammonium gy on bags, 
per 100 lbs. ork..... ° @ nom. 
Blood, dried, 16% per aay eeeeeaee @ 1.90 
”~ scrap, dried, ce ~ ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory.. 2.00 &10c¢ 
Fish anne, SS Speatsied am- 
nn i SOOD Wis Be Dis ocapececéces 2.25 & 10c 
scrap, acidulated, 6% _ammo- 
% A. P. 


Soda nitrate, per net ton. 
in 200-Ib. = eres eee 
in 100-lb. ba: 





Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 8 and 
50 bags, per ton, ¢.1.f. @18.25 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. .. @20.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.0.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.00 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 19.15 
Kainit, 14% bu per ton........ 70 
uriate in bags, te. 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... 7.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Ret ee a g 45 
GE SNE etaictuneeceneusweareue -50 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 


meant Om bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., s. ois 
Fist abin bones, avg. 40 to 45 ene 







Binek or obriged heeds, per tans... : 45.0084 S18 S000 
White hoofs, per ton...........see0. @ 65.0 
i. pe bones, avg. 85 to 90 per et 

Horns, according ‘to ‘grade. : coe SR 0098200.00 


a an 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
March 18, 1933, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March18. week. 1932, 

Steers, carcasses.. 7,430%4 6,891 7,316 
Cows, 792 789 564% 
Bulls, " 24 230 1% 
Veals, carcasses... 9,133 10,743 9,807 
Lambs, carcasses. 34,687 28,542 21,921 
Mutton, carcasses. tae 1,217 581 
Beef cuts, Ibs.. 362.007 56T 


355, 
Pork cuts, Ibs. “a 708.876 2,068,945 1,662,600 
Local slaughters: 


0 ree 7,518 7,951 8,237 

BE tisinadisw neon 11,946 9,978 14,619 

Sere 35,204 40,729 48,706 

RY esdvceonsva 55.412 60,608 84,306 
a 


and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended March 18, 1933: 

Week 


Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 18. week. 1932. 


Steers, carcasses ..... 2,164 1,944 2,635 
Cows, carcasses ...... 909 1,114 522 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 117 272 168 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,005 1,312 1,38 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 16,543 13,562 13,80 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 647 425 264 
3 “eeageees: 620,984 598,106 555,545 
Local slaughters 
 bcwghs aesenecwets 1,695 2,0: 1,85 
eHeapentrs: 2,855 2,410 3,280 
SEG th nebemeseman ainda 16,365 14,553 17,311 
RRR apts: 6,455 5,834 8,804 
— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 18, 1983, 
with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 18. week. 1982. 


Steers, carcasses ...... 2,481 2,373 2,114 
CoWs, carcasses ...... 1,513 1,953 18i 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 12 39 i 
Veals, carcasses ...... 372 834 302 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,520 19,570 17,000 
Mutton, carcasses 29 


cae oe 
WS WR dcveecasced 347,382 414,342 496,72 
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| Independent Casing Co. 


Importers Sausage Casings <-rerters 


1835-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Read, 
Hamburg 1, Germany Lendon, E. C. 1, England 


L__ 














HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street Chicago 























PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 














Hog Bungs-Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles and Rounds 
Bladders 







PAT EN T 
Casing Company. 
The Pioneers of Sewed Sausage Casings 


617-23 West 24th Place 
Chicago, Illinois 

















OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 























The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 








“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 


Water-selected only by 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 





274 Water Street New York City 












SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 










Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Correspondence Invited 
























your home in Tennessee 


WILLIAM LEN 


The comforts, the conveniences, the luxuries, and the friendly 
atmosphere of your own home greet you when you stay at the 
William Len...Circulating ice water and ceiling fan in every room. 
250 ROOMS WITH BATH Wonderful Food 
$9 AND . COFFEE SHOP 
e UP Seating 300 | 





MEMPHIS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 


insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 


No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 


including signature or box number. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Refy. & By-Products Foreman 


Lard refinery, tank house and stock feed fore- 
man with 22 years’ experience in large packing 
plant seeks connection. Can produce quality prod- 
ucts and high yields at low operating costs. 
Handle men efficiently. Graduate of Foreman’s 
Safety School. Age, 42; married. W-222. The 
National Provisioner, 407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Hog Order Buyer 
Experienced hog order buyer with many years’ 
experience, acquiring concentration point in Indi- 


ana, wishes connection with packer to purchase 
supply at considerable savings under regular mar- 
ket prices. Or will buy on salary, Chicago market 


W-223, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Steady position wanted by sausage fore- 
man with 27 years’ practical experience 
making all kinds of sausage, including 
cereal sausage. Good references. Will 
go anywhere. W-224, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Working Sausage Foreman 

A-1 sausagemaker now available for permanent 
position. Several years’ experience on all kinds of 
sausage; also curing hams and bacon and hog kill- 
ing and cutting. Knows costs, can handle men and 
is capable of supervising small pork packing plant. 
Excellent references. W-225, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Plant Superintendent 


with 22 years’ practical all-around packinghouse 
operating experience, killing, cutting, rendering, 
processing, manufacturing, etc. Now available. 
Can handle labor efficiently, maintain minimum 
operating plant costs and get results. Produce 
quality products. Medium and small plant ex- 
perience as general superintendent. W-226, The 
ne Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, ‘ 


Th 
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RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 














Experienced Sausagemaker 


Experienced sausagemaker, 32 years 
old, German, graduate of leading Berlin 
sausagemakers’ school, wants position 
with opportunity for advancement. 
Write John Hirschhorn, 325 E. 12th St., 
New York City. 


Cellar Man 


Position wanted by cellar man with 9 
years’ experience. Can work on killing 
floor and in sausage kitchen. Good refer- 
ences. Willing to go anywhere. W-220, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











Business Opportunities 





Want European Representative? 


Representative in Switzerland with 20 
years’ experience in casing trade seeks 
connection with packers and casing ex- 
porters wishing to be represented in 
Europe. W-227, The National Provisioner, 
295 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant built in 1924. 
Doing nice business in good city. Under 
same management since started. Brick 
buildings, plenty of good equipment, ca- 
pacity 150 hogs and 40 cattle daily. Plenty 
live stock trucked in from producers. FS- 
219, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











Make your wants known through these 
little ads, with the big pull. 








Sausage Machinery 


For sale, 1 No. 43 “Buffalo” silent 
cutter and motor; one 500-pound “Buf- 
falo” stuffer; 1 No. 38 “Buffalo” silent 
cutter and motor. Machines slightly 
used. FS-221, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Refrigerating Machinery 


For sale, one 35-ton electrically driven 
Remington ice machine, complete. One 
200-gallon per minute electric brine 
pump. Now operating at plant. Apply 
Kurrle Brothers, Inc., 2139 Kirk Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 








Dispose of your surplus 
equipment through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
“Classified” ads. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, 
Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 
405 Lexington Ave. 
| New York City 

















| ALBaNy Packine Co.Ine 


ALBANY, N.Y. | 
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PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


EMMET OAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th Se. BOU. 4747 





I | 





Progressive 
Sausage Makers 
rely on 
}PROGRESSIVE 
for quality 
boneless beef and 
veal products 


Chicago, Illinois 


—________——__' 





























PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
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CARLOE SHIPPERS 








sg 
on™, Jacos Dot Packine Co. C 
(e ppenn ienee" use || KINGAN & Co. 
~ Wi 
VT HAMS “S5__ PORK and BEEF PACKERS 
‘. end SA TT URELTABLE Brand 
=. rT ” Bran 
ve BAC ON a HAMS BACON LARD 
eq, \pe 9 | Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Shippers of , ~,* enw ' New York, N. ¥. aman te Baltimore, Md. 
straight and mixed cars & ~ Grescuse, 5. ¥. Attest, Go, Washington, B. 0. 
of pork beef, sausage, provisions “wan os Tampe, Fla Harrisburg, Ee San Francisco | 























THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. | 


CINCINNATI, O. 
“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 





St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars HAMS and BACON 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
HAMS and BACON Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street Represented by 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co, 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 681 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 






















The P. Brennan 


Company 
Pork Packers 


Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


3927-43 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Union Stock Yards 


Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 














Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “""} 5..." Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


cusses 
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 opeweseyn__ Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLA 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





ALLENTOWN, PA. 








en 











UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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— MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 
























Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 





TASTIEST! | 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have | 
such fine flavor—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
a | | QUALITY Pork Products ThatSATISFY 


New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 


































































































Superior Packing Co. foods of Unmatched Quality 
Price Quality Service 
Chicago St. Paul PsetA4y 
HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 

DRESSED BEEF SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 

BONELESS BEEF and VEAL The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

Carlots Barrel Lots neat Rete Baltimore, Md. 

ed " The A on i | 
Paradise  Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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en UmOUS Brands= 


are built on Ma e- iam Vg 
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[HORMEL 


GOOD FooD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 
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EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
| 25Metealf St. ‘The Danahy Packing Co. _ Buffalo,n.y. 


VSILN Philadelphia Seregyt a Specialty 
gas John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | == 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | vatcrcwen J 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 



























Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co.  fwwta"F A> 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. (/! 

Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon u_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


HONEY BRAND 

















Hams — Bacon 
~f Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
y —‘ Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, II. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
CHICAGO 
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COOLING ROLLS 


FOR 
DURABILITY ano EFFICIENCY 











} | 








The efficiency of Anco Cooling Rolls is established, due to 
exceptional designing and manufacture. The proven long 
life of these machines makes them a desirable and valu- 
able asset to any lard or compound manufacturing depart- 
ment. They are scientifically constructed to allow maxi- 
mum cooling capacity. Their ability to rapidly transfer 
the heat from the liquid to the cooling medium, together 
with the patented feed trough and picker box assembly, 


Y. 

cere 

a 

: completes the Anco system and establishes their unques- 
———J 


tionable superiority. 


Anco Cooling Rolls are made in various types and capac- 
ities for either belt- or direct-connected motor drive for 
brine or direct-ammonia expansion cooling. 































Our experienced Packinghouse Equipment Engi- 

neers are always ready to serve you and assist 

you in determining the lard cooling equipment 
that is best adapted to your requirements. 


Write today for further details 


i THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 








“PEARLY -WHITE” 
SWIFT‘S selected 
HOG CASINGS 


will help you sell 


Pork Sausage 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings 
are fully up to length specifi- 
cations. Quality standards 
are high. The ends of the 


i 
strands are cut even. There is Above: "Peorly-White” cull 


ings in use. Note the goo 


- ° : i i ry \ 
a minimum number of strands MAY REINER color, so important for pe 
AR, Ae | sausage. 
per bundle. ee (Es At left:There's always uniform 
~ high quality in a bundle of 
Swift's Selected Hog Casings, 


(Below) Packed in tin pails. 
Selected 


ae Hog Casings Order them today from your local 
‘ Swifts eee, Swift & Company branch house c 


ene representative. 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings are packe¢ 








in Tierces, Barrels, Half-Barrels, Kegs, 
Selecteg Large and MediumTin Pails and Cartons, 


Hog eninte 


min Salt si A (Above) Packed in 
~~ “& Comp® - J No. | cartons. 
“SS 








Swift & Compan 
U. S. A. 








